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More pariners for the New Generation of Power: 
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Pay load every time—John Deere 35 Loader on ‘'1010" Tractor. 





Swing manure work into high gear 
with a JOHN DEERE LOADER 


You’re really in the swing of things when you handle 
manure with a John Deere Loader. You’ll even start 
saving time before you begin loading. John Deere Quik- 
Tatch Loaders can be put on—or taken off—in 10 minutes 
or less, and with no tools or heavy lifting. 

All three John Deere Loaders—the 35, 45, and 45-W— 
are ruggedly constructed to give you trouble-free, low- 
cost service working in the toughest conditions for years 
to come. They have long, tapered, spring-steel bucket 
teeth that penetrate packed or frozen manure piles easily 
to get a “‘pay”’ load every time. These long steel teeth, 
together with the shear-cutting sides of the bucket, 
reduce the amount of tractor push needed for complete 
filling. Bucket backs are curved for clean dumping. 

Finger-trip controls make raising, lowering, or dumping 
effortless. And these loaders utilize a tractor’s “‘live’”’ 
hydraulic system, completely eliminating clutching and 
shifting in raising and lowering the bucket. Cuts manure 
loading time to a minimum. 

See these loaders at your John Deere dealer’s and get 


complete information on the John Deere Credit Plan. Here's a real fast, hard-working team: John Deere 
45 Loader, “3010” Tractor, and 134-Bushel 
PTO Model “N” Spreader. You'll do more work 
in any weather with these “matched” partners. 











JOHN DEERE + 3300 RIVER DRIVE, MOLINE, ILLINOIS 


JOHN DEERE 


JOHN DEERE design, dependability, and dealers MAKE THE DIFFERENCE 
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New...from Purina Research... 


Calf Startena Checkers 








Over four years of continuous research at 
Purina’s Gray Summit, Mo., Research 
Farm has resulted in the recent introduc- 
tion of Purina Calf Startena in Checker 
(Purina’s name for pellets) form. It’s an- 
other significant advancement in dairying 


. the Purina Way. In its new form, Calf 


Startena is: 


1. Convenient . . . much easier to handle. 


2. A more uniform product . . . calves 
cannot select portions of the rations 
most appealing to them. 


1. Waste is held down. Before, some 
calves could easily reject portions of 
the ration which had been left in the 
pail or trough too long. In Calf Start- 
ena Checkers, this becomes less likely. 


“‘Now the feeding of a calf ration becomes 
more convenient than ever,” says John 
Thompson, Manager of Purina Dairy Re- 
search. “‘And, in Checker form, there is 
more even distribution of nutrients through- 
out every bag. It means every calf is as- 
sured of getting all the nutrients she needs 
in every mouthful.” 


Calf Startena Checkers . 


.. they’re at your 
Purina Dealer’s now! 





Dairy leaders attend Purina Research Center dedication 


Around 300 agricultural college professors and 
extension leaders representing land grant col- 
leges from 31 different states were guests of the 
Ralston Purina Company this fall when the com- 
pany dedicated its new Dairy Research Center 
at Purina’s Research Farm near Gray Summit, 
Missouri. 


The new Dairy Research Center is a seven- 
building unit which will be devoted to research 
in dairy herd nutrition and management. It will 
extend and accelerate dairy research which 
Purina has conducted on its farm for more 
than 32 years. 











50 ceats and mail 








Tag ‘em for life...for only 50s 


Every good dairyman knows the importance of having every 
calf, heifer and cow in his herd numbered and identified. 
When you feed Purina Nursing Chow to your baby calves, 
you can get this job done for life . . . for only 50 cents! Just 
clip the coupon you'll find on the back of every bag, enclose 


as directed. This revolutionary new tag is 


a great improvement over other tags: It’s solid nylon and 
virtually unbreakable... the numbers can’t fade, chip or 
wear off .. . they’re engraved on. Now you have an EXTRA 
reason for feeding Purina Nursing Chow! 





FEEDERS ASK 
JOHN THOMPSON 


Manager, 
Furina 
Dairy 
Research 





La ana hin 


Q. At what age should a dairy heifer 
be bred? 


A. On the Purina Farm, we do not 
regard age as the determining factor. 
Heifers are bred according to body 
weight, regardless of age. Holsteins 
are bred at 750 pounds, Guernseys at 
550 pounds. Jerseys should be bred at 
500 pounds. Well over 2,000 calves have 
been raised on the Purina Farm follow- 
ing this breeding program. Normally, 
Purina-fed Holsteins reach this breed- 
ing weight by the time they are 15 
months old. 


Q. | have had mastitis in my herd for 
the last 10 or 12 years and can't seem 
to get rid of it. Some of my heifers even 
have it when they freshen. How can |! 
get rid of it? 


A. This is a difficult question to answer. 
Mastitis is indeed one of the dairy in- 
dustry’s most difficult disease prob- 
lems, and there are many suggested 
avenues to control it. Your veterinarian 
is the man to help you work out a 
1 to control mastitis in your 
erd. We consider mastitis primarily a 
problem of management and sanita- 
tion. There is no evidence at the Purina 
Research Farm to correlate the in- 
cidence of mastitis with the ration 
being fed. 


Q. Why does Purina say no silage for 
the first 12 months in the life of a 
dairy heifer? 


A. Numerous tests at the Purina Re- 
search Farm have shown us that silage 
does not have enough feeding value for 
its bulk when fed to younger heifers. 
Better growth has resulted when silage 
is withheld until heifers are 12 months 
old. However, when pasture is not good, 
it should be supplemented with hay. 
And when heifers are not on pasture, 
feed them all the hay they will eat. It 
makes for economical growth. 


Q. Why is it important that calves be 
made to stretch their necks while 
drinking? 


A. If a calf is made to drink from a pail 
held about a foot off the floor, it will 
have to stretch its neck and therefore 
swallow in small gulps. By so doing the 
slot known as the esophageal groove 
remains closed and the liquid passes 
directly into the true stomach. It is 
important that this occur. 





If you have questions you would 
like answered concerning dairy 
feeding and management, write 
to Dick Wood, Ralston Purina 
Company, Checkerboard Square, 
St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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BEST ELECTRONIC SPRAYER 


Simple and inexpensive is this new mod- 
ern electronic fly sprayer, designed at the 
Worden Manufacturing Company This 
sprayer is operated automatically as the 
animal passes through the ———s and 
receives 100% coverage. Should the animal 
stop in the applicator, the sprayer auto- 
matically shuts off until the animal moves 
on. Give your cattle a chance to treat 
themselves with the correct insecticide that 
gives the best results for the control of 
lice, ticks, mosquitoes, flies, horseflies, face 
flies, screw worms, mites, gnats, and other 











COVER PICTURE 


“God so loved the work’ that He gave His 
Only Begotten Son.” Thus was the spirit of 
Christmas born, It is also true that God gave man 
the power of love. Blend the two truths and we 
find them exemplified in the Christmas feature on 
page 1229. We first learned of David Wagner’s 
unusual Christmas gift late last December. We 
were so impressed by it that we sent our staff 
photographer to Connecticut to recreate the 
scene which we present on our cover. Read this 
heart-warming story . . . and read, too, in your 


pests Bible John 1:1-5; Luke 2:8-20; and John 1:14. 
The chemical for Dairy is recommended A Merry Christmas to all of you from those 

by entomologists and approved by the pest f hy , h hH d’s Dai 

control of the United States Department of of us who serve you throug oards Vairyman. 


Agriculture, and all Dairy Associations 
With our sprayer and chemical you can 
nerease milk production and make faster 

gains without expensive equipment or large 
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Washington 
Dairygrams 


GLENN LAKE IS NEW PRESIDENT OF NATIONAL MILK PRODUCERS 
FEDERATION. REPLACES 7-TERM-PRESIDENT RUSSELL 
WALTZ OF SEATTLE. LAKE, A MICHIGAN DAIRY FARMER, 
IS PRESIDENT OF MICHIGAN MILK PRODUCERS. HOYT 
AUSTiN, MISSISSIPPI, ANOTHER DAIRY FARMER, WAS 


ELECTED FIRST VICE PRESIDENT TO SUCCEED LAKE. 


SUPPLY MANAGEMENT WAS BIG ISSUE AT ANNUAL MEETING OF 
MILK PRODUCERS FEDERATION IN NEW ORLEANS. BASES 
AND QUOTAS DEBATED BY. PANEL. INTENSE INTEREST 
BUT NO FIRM POSITION TAKEN. WILL STUDY PROGRAMS. 





THOUGH PARITY REMAINED UNCHANGED AT 81 IN MONTH ENDING 
NOVEMBER 15, CORN PRICES DROPPED TO AN 18-YEAR 
LOW OF 86.6 CENTS PER BUSHEL. BUT BEEF, MILK, 
AND EGG PRICES STRONGER. 





NATIONAL GRANGE REAFFIRMS ITS SUPPORT OF THE COMMODITY- 
BY-COMMODITY SELF-HELP APPROACH TO SOLVING THE 
FARM INCOME, PROBLEM. 





HERB WATERS IS REPORTEDLY IN LINE FOR UNDERSECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE. A FORMER U.S.D.A. STAFFER, HE IS 
NOW ASSISTANT TO SENATOR HUMPHREY OF MINNESOTA. 








SPECULATION ON NEW SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE CENTERS ON 
FORMER REPRESENTATIVE GEORGE McGOVERN OF SOUTH 
DAKOTA AND FRED HEINKEL, MFA COOPERATIVE LEADER 
IN MISSOURI. McGOVERN, 38 YEARS OLD, WAS MEMBER 
OF HOUSE AGRICULTURE COMMITTEE BEFORE BEING DE- 
FEATED IN RACE FOR SENATE IN NOVEMBER. 





CAUTION IN DEVELOPING NEW FARM LEGISLATION IS ADVISED 





BY SENATOR HUMPHREY. AS SPONSOR OF MANY BILLS, 
HIS ADVICE TO KENNEDY IS SURPRISING TO MANY. 








x *« ® 


In YOUR next issue! 


HOW WOULD YOU LIKE TO WORK FOR YOU? 
‘ . If you have a top man working for you, 
here are a few tips that may assure his staying 
on and doing an even better job. This is the first 
in a series of three articles on farm labor. 

WHY BUTTERFAT TESTS DIFFER ... Before be- 
coming angry at your milk plant, read this arti- 
cle. Generally speaking, fresh sample testing will 
result in tests closer to the “true test” than 
composite sample testing. Accuracy increases as 
more samples are tested. 

WE LIKE DRYLOT FEEDING ... The fifth in our 
popular Round Table series relates 21 years of 
experience from six key dairymen on why they 
prefer drylot feeding over other methods. They 
are milking 516 cows that average 12,776 pounds 
milk and 513 pounds fat. 

AND MANY MORE... 






























Easy TO ORDER OR RENEW! 





























(CANADIAN: 1 Year—$2.00 — FOREIGN: 1 Year—$3.00) 
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|  HOARD'S DAIRYMAN OC New 

; Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin [) Renewal 
1 | enclose $.-+-_-__._ Please send me Hoard’s Dairyman for years. 
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Name &S & @. 
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| 3 years $2.00 - 5 years $3.00 (Reg. price 1 year $1.00) 
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Make every can count . . « guard against costly 
milk rejects with Lo-Bax. Chlorine bactericide solutions made 
from Lo-Bax have been recommended by health authorities for 
years. Lo-Bax quickly, effectively sanitizes cows’ teats and udders, 
all your milking utensils and machinery. Just }4 teaspoon makes 
2 gallons of sanitizing solution. Get Lo-Bax Special or LoBax-W 
(with a wetting agent). Write for literature. 

Lo-Bax@ is « trademark 


? 


for a low,count at low cost... Lo-B AY 


OLIN MATHIESON 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Chemicals Division « Baltimore 3, Md. 


6447 























Don't Get Caught Again! 
















When January 1, 1961, rolls around, be sure 
to have your figures where you can get your 
hands on them for income tax purposes. 


Records save you money when kept in the 





HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 
BOOK OF 
DAIRY FARM 
ACCOUNTS and RECORDS 


The most convenient, easiest-to-keep record of income and 
expenses is the NEW Hoard’s Dairyman Farm Account 
Book. Designed by our editors particularly for DAIRY 
farmers. It pays to know if “Uncle Sam” asks. 





Price to paid-in-advance subscribers, 25c per copy. Your 


renewal for three years, plus the 
Farm Account Book 2.25 





—— Order Today From ———— 





HOARD'S DAIRYMAN Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
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WITH NEW FINGERTIP CONTROLS 


Exclusive features give you 
more for your machinery dollar 





qo UP-FRONT CONTROLS — Clutch and 
speed control easily reached. Cross con- 
veyor runs when you start PTO. Beaters 
and box bed chains work together at a 
flip of the clutch. Change to any of three 
unloading speeds or neutral without us- 
ing clutch. 





2) EASY STEADY HANDLING — Four 
heavy duty chains bring the load forward. 
Steady running beaters unload fast, elimi- 
nate crowding and excess strain on box. 






© wie. RIBBED- 

| RUBBER CROSS CON- 
| VEYOR with positive 
| chain drive sends a 
| high-speed flow of for- 
age or grain to blower. 
{; No slippage... ton-a- 

minute unloading. 


 eetenteetententantentestoetestententaetetoetententetententetentedeatete 


Self-Unloading Forage Boxes 
NAME 


ROUTE TOWN 


 cleieeeeetetedetete tee tated tate! 


GEHL BROS. MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. UM-26-5, West Bend, Wisconsin 


Please send me full information on the Gehl 


STATE []! om o student 


Gehl puts clutch and speed con- _. 


trol handy... at your fingertips. 
Set the controls and relax. Gehl’s 
high speed unloading action does 
the rest. No more shoveling, pull- 
ing or yanking to unload forage or 
grain. The Gehl self-unloading 
forage box does it for you... 
automatically. 

You'll also like the versatility 
of the Gehl forage box. Unloads 
at ton-a-minute from the front... 
even faster from the rear. Handles 
everything from hay to ear corn 
and a long list of year-around jobs 
... unloads into bunks, grain ele- 
vators, trench silos and forage 
blowers. And Gehl forage boxes 
have proven themselves rugged 
under all kinds of field conditions. 
Metal parts are of welded struc- 
tural steel construction. Boxes 
are made of fine-grain, specially 
treated, matched lumber. Avail- 
able with 2—4 or 6-ft. sides. 
Standard length is 16 ft. Can be 
built shorter or longer to fit your 
need. See your Gehl dealer or 
send the coupon. 


acennnncad 





$-61282 
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Opinions, Brickbats, Bouquets 


These columns are open to the readers of Hoard's Dairyman for the expression of 
their opinion on any snbject, whether radical or conservative, destructive or construc- 
tive, wise or foolish, critical or commendatory. Hoard’s Dairyman assumes no responsi- 


bility for opinions expressed. 





Color conscious cows 


By now I fully realize this sub- 
ject has become quite shopworn, 
but will relate an incident and ob- 
servation I made early this summer 
which convinces me that cows real- 
ly do see color. 

As it happened, one got out and 
into the front yard of our home, 
which consisted of some trees, 
shrubs, and a flower bed on one 
side with a small fence behind. The 
only color was a pair of plastic fla- 
mingos which were standing in the 
flower bed. 

When I noticed this animal bound 
through the yard I was all for get- 
ting her out of there quickly. But 
in the interest of the question, 
“Can cows see color?” I decided to 
experiment and waited to see what 
she would do. 

As I came on the scene she was 
completing a turn of the yard and 
at that precise moment glimpsed 
those two birds in the flower bed. 
She stopped short in her tracks, 
looked again in their direction, and 
then very determinedly strode di- 
rectly across the yard to the flow- 
er bed and up to the two flamin- 
gos which she then thoroughly in- 
vestigated. 

I was really more worried about 
what was going to happen to my 
nice growing plants if those colored 
flamingos had not been her only 
attraction. 


Wisconsin LG.N. 


Liked “Ghost barns” 


I want to compliment you on 
the article, “Ghost barns,” that 
was in the October 25, 1960 issue 
It truly is a nice article. I hope 
that more of such items will be 
published in this magazine in fu- 
ture issues. 

Many have commented on it and 
thought it was so true to our 
times, and thought it wonderful 
for a farm paper to publish. 

Wisconsin Mrs. Oscar A. LARSON 


Our sincere thanks to Erwin J. 
Benne, Hoard’s Dairyman editor, 
and staff for the article, “Ghost 
barns.” Am enclosing money for an 
extra copy. 


Michigan Merritt E. PorTer 


Defends Irish diet 


Frank Neu in his article, “Let's 
come down to earth... in setting 
dairy sales goals,” revealed that 
he has never lived in Ireland. We 
don’t have canned food because no 
need for it as we don’t have the 
severe winters you have here in 
the northern states. Naturally, we 
don’t have frozen food as the frac- 
tional horsepower motors are not 
available as there is no utility 
company to furnish electricity. 

However, we do have root cel- 
lars and they furnish fresh vege- 
tables all winter. We raise our 
own pork and veal. From my ex- 
perience here in the States (and 
I have been here 12 years now) 
the average farmer in Ireland, 
where I came from, has far better 
food than the average family here. 

Mr. Neu is also wrong about 
comparing milk consumption as it 


would be impossible to consume 
the quantity of pasteurized milk 
that the average native consumes 
in Eire. Pasteurized milk is con- 
stipating, believe me. 

At home they clean up the dis- 
ease in the dairy cattle and it is 
unnecessary to pasteurize the milk. 

Another thing, there is definite- 
ly something wrong with the flour 
in this country. We baked at home 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Satur- 
days sending our own wheat to the 
mill to be ground. I tried baking 
several times here and the bread 
just doesn’t taste right. As a mat- 
ter of fact, on standing, it does 
not mold. There must be some- 
thing added to the flour to make 
it keep as bread will mold after 
four days back home and has a 
different taste when fresh than 
the bread here. 

If the above offends Mr. Neu, I 
extend my sincerest apologies but 
rest assured it’s from one who was 
born over there and is stating 
facts. They have very few con- 
veniences there but, rest assured, 
they have the best of food. 

Niw Jersey Mary LOuGHLIN 


Usually something wrong 


In your November 10 issue a 
New York man complains that the 
cull cows he selis to cattle buyers 
eventually land in neighbors’ herds. 

Most of those cows in Iowa are 
sold at community sales. A _ vet- 
erinarian is there to see that un- 
less they have been tested for bru- 
cellosis and have a health certifi- 
cate, no farmer buys them. 

I have seen some cows that look 
like good ones sell for beef. Hol- 
steins sell for almost as much as 
fat cows of the beef breeds. Usual- 
ly, there is something wrong with 
these cows or the owners would 
have them tested and recommend 
them as milk cows as they could 
get higher prices for them. 

When a man has a public sale, 
he has his cows tested and gives 
a health certificate with each cow. 

Iowa E. J. WARREN 


Blacksmith is wrong 


I value the Hoard’s Dairyman 
above all other farm papers that 
I have access to. Your articles are 
conclusive and practical. You give 
the impression of man’s depend- 
ence on a spiritual force. 

Your November 10 cover with 
the blacksmith scene, however, be- 
trays your accuracy in fundamen- 
tals. You cannot fix a wheel with 
the proper dish on two trestles 
The strength of the wheel (man’s 
greatest invention) is in the prop- 
er dish 


Pennsylvania PAUL HARVEY 


Reflections from the East 


The darkened day, with deep regret 
Stretched out a dying hand 

To grasp a few remaining threads 
Of goodness lost in sordid land 

Then softly passed the Holy night, 
That saw a dazziing star in view, 

Give rise to fresh and fevered hope 
That people might their faith renew 

Now soon the savage, crimson dawn 
Came streaking ‘cross the wakening sky 

To give the promise, clear and cool, 
That steadfast faith shall never die 


Wisconsin DoroTHY Mage 
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by J. K. Loosli 


Supplement poor hay with grain 


Feeding more grain will help to compensate for poor 
quality hay and silage; dollar returns will be higher. 


ORE dairymen are doing a 
better job of producing high- 
quality hay and silage each 

year. It is the easiest and cheapest 
way to get high production from 
good cows. 

Cows will produce a lot of milk 
on excellent quality forage alone, 
whether it is pasture, hay, 01 si- 
lage. In fact, there are situations 
where dairymen make more money 
by producing milk on forage alone. 

This is generally true in Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, and it may 
even apply certain times of the 
year in parts of the United States. 

In each instance, however, when 
a comparison has been made, con- 
centrate or grain feeding has in- 
creased production. 


More milk on good hay... 


The advantages of early-cut, high- 
quality hay have been widely pub- 
licized for years. Another example 


of the difference in the value of 
excellent quality and average hay 
for milk production was recentiy 
published by Dr. S. T. Slack and 
associates at Cornell University. 





Some results are shown below: 
Fat corrected Weight 
= milk Grain Way change 
Moderate grain (1:4) 
Early hoy 44.0 11.9 31.7 +.21 
late hay 34.6 9.2 28.2 .07 
Low grain (1:8) 
Early hay 39.5 5.4 37.2 +-.10 
Late hay 29.9 3.9 29.0 ~.20 
From Cornell Bulletin 957, 1960. 
The cows produced about 9.5 
pounds more 4 per cent milk on 
the early-cut, excellent hay than 


on the average quality hay cut a 
month later. There was the same 
loss of milk at moderate grain feed- 
ing as at low grain levels. The dif- 
ference in milk production at 9.5 
pounds daily would amount to 2,- 
900 pounds in 10 months. 

In comparing early hay at mod- 
erate grain intakes with late-cut 
hay at low grain intakes there was 
a gain of 14.1 pounds daily or 4,- 
300 pounds in 10 months. Of course, 
the cows consumed more grain and 
hay to make the extra milk. 

An average of 30 pounds of milk 
a day adds up to 9,100 pounds of 


milk in a 10-month [actation per- 
iod, well above the national aver- 
age. In comparison, 44 pounds of 


milk daily means 13,400 pounds in 
the same period. There is a tre- 
mendous difference in the profits 
from a 9,000 versus a 13,400-pound 
herd of cows, even though the 
higher producers eat more feed. 
In this study the extra grain al- 
lowance did not make up for the 
poorer quality hay. The statement 
is sometimes made that it is im- 
possible to feed enough grain or 
other supplements to fully compen- 
sate for the difference between ex- 
cellent and poor quality forages. 
This is a very important ques- 
tion because many dairymen find it 
impossible to provide excellent qual- 
ity forage and yet they must have 
high production to stay in dairying. 
Recent tests at the University of 
Kentucky by Dr. Don R. Jacobson 
and associates show that if enough 
grain is fed, cows will produce well 


on poor hay. The results are sum- 
marized in the table. 














Good __ Poor hay plus grain 
Av. daily hay 700° 150 ~=—«200 
Milk 26.4 14.1 20.7 32.7 
Hay intake 31.0 13.7 12.1 6.6 
Grain 7.7 10.8 18.0 28.9 
Return $16.01 $8.53 $10.23 $13.53 





*Per ‘cent z of recommended grain intake. 


All groups were producing 36 
pounds of milk daily at the start 
of the study. After four months 
the cows fed poor hay and usual 
amounts of grain mixture were pro- 
ducing only about half as much 
milk as the cows fed good hay and 
even less grain. At a grain intake 
of 200 per cent of the amounts 
recommended cows on poor hay 
maintained their production better 
than those fed good hay. 

The feed intakes shown are the 
average per day for the entire four- 
month experiment, and the milk 
yields are the daily averages for 
the last two weeks of the test. 

The dollar returns over feed cost 
for the last month of the study 
clearly show that it pays to feed 
extra grain with poor hay. Appar- 
ently the cow does not care much 
whether she obtains thp nutrients 
needed for milk synthesis from for- 
age or from concentrates, but she 
cannot make milk without feed. 

These studies are important in 
helping us to better understand how 
to feed cows for most efficient pro- 
duction and maximum profits. 


Beck is Kansas dean 


A well-known dairyman and 
educator has been appointed dean 
of agriculture at Kansas State 
University. Dr. Glenn H. Beck 
succeeds Dr. Arthur D. Weber. 

Prior to his being appointed to 
his new position, Dr. Beck was 
director of the Kansas Agricultural 
Experiment station. In previous 
positions he has been head of the 
University of Maryland department 
of dairy husbandry, and a member 
of the staff of the Kansas State 
University dairy department. 

A well-known judge of dairy 
cattle, he has judged at the 
American Royal, the National 
Dairy Cattle Show, the Purebred 
Cattle Show of Ecuador, and at 
numerous state shows. 





BA 75 years ago... 


We see farmers occasional- 
ly, who, to hear talk, if we 
did not know they have good 
farms paid for, teams and 
farming utensils plenty, and 
perhaps half as many cattle 
as they ought to keep, we 
should have to conclude they 
are about the poorest men, 
financially, we have outside of 
the county poorhouse, 


WAtfaak 
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GEHL CURE-ALL 





A WRAP-FREE LEAF SAVER 


Exclusive features give you 
more for your machinery dollar 





1) THREE POSITION WHEEL MOUNTS 
— Gehi's Cure-All is balanced at the draw- 
bar for easy one-man hookup. Quick- 
switch wheels offer three positions to suit 
your crop. 


Sezer 


2] WRAP-FREE ROLLS — Herringbone 
rubber roll works against machined steel 
roll. Herringbone design eliminates wrap- 
ping. Each tender hay plant is crushed 
gently and evenly. . 





3) QUICK-PRES- 
SURE CONTROL-Ad- 
just the tension spring 
to meet your crop 
condition or clean out 
unwanted material 
from between the 
rolls. Flip the handie 
back to re-engage 
the springs. 





No wrapping on the rolls. Fewer 
lost leaves. The Gehl Cure-All 
Hay Conditioner gives you the 
finest hay curing possible. With 
the Gehl, you can cut your crop 
before it reaches half or full bloom 
and still dry it quickly. 


Hay is picked up between the 
herringbone rubber roll and the 
smooth steel roll. Stems are gently 
split from top to bottom by Gehl’s 
leaf-saving action. Then they’re 
laid back on the field ... stems up, 
leaves down... by the adjustable 
fluffer. You get balanced drying 
for hay that is exceptionally nu- 
tritious. And the Gehl Cure-All 
easily handles 7 ft. mower swath. 


Get the Hay Conditioner that’s 
geared to go in any hay crop... 
gives you the kind of hay that 
helps step up meat and milk pro- 
duction, cuts down feed costs. 


Visit your Gehl dealer next 
time you’re in town. Get complete 
information on the Cure-All Hay 
Conditioner. Or, if you prefer, 
mail the coupon below. 


4-6182 


POS 829882 9O2SE2209E 2008868295 


' 
GEHL BROS. MANUFACTURING CO. i 
Dept. DM-26-4, West Bend, Wisconsin : 
Please send me full information on the Gehi 1 
Cure-All Hay Conditioner. ! 
i 
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How long should a 
glass milkline last? 


This particular line should last long 
enough for the boy in the picture to 
have to answer the same question for 
his grandson. 

That's because it's Pyrex® pipe. It's 
made by men who know how to work 
and to temper glass, to make it so strong 
you can use it as a hammer to pound a 
nail through two inches of oak board 
without damaging the pipe in any way. 

It's also because Pyrex pipe never has 
to be dismantled. You clean it in place. 
Complete inspection can be made visual- 





ly without ever taking it apart. 

Because it’s Pyrex pipe, you can clean 
it with the strongest acids or alkalies and 
sterilize it with chlorine or iodine or any- 
thing else without corroding it . . . right 
down through the generations, 

When you're ready for a pipeline milk- 
ing system, insist on the advantages of 
Pyrex glass pipe, the glass pipe that 
people have been using longer than any 
other ... more than thirty years, in fact. 
FREE BOOKLET To learn more of 
what glass pipe is and how it can make 


a milking system more economical, write 
to 2712 Crystal Street, Corning, N.Y., for 
the booklet “Facts about Pyrex Pipe.” 

Or, contact your local dealer repre- 
senting: Bou-Matic Milkers, Inc. * 
Chore Boy Mfg. Co. * DeLaval Separa- 
tor Company * Hinman Milking Ma- 
chine Company « J. C. Marlow Milk- 
ing Machine Company * James Manu- 
facturing Co. « Perfection Manufactur- 
ing Corporation * Rite-Way Dairy Farm 
Equipment Corporation « Universal 
Milking Machine Division, 


CORNING GLASS WORKS 


CORNING MEANS RESEARCH 


IN GLASS 





HOARD'S DAIkKYMAN 


DAIRY DIGEST 





MUDGE NAMED EXTENSION 
DAIRYMAN 


J. William Mudge, Gridley, Kans., 
became the new extension dairy- 
man at the University of Minne- 
sota October 1. He filled one of 
the vacancies left by the retire- 
ment of Ramer Leighton and Har 
old R. Searles. 

A graduate of Kansas State Uni- 
versity in dairy husbandry, he 
formerly was dairy herdsman at 
Kansas State University and oper- 
ated his own farm for five years. 


PENDERGAST TO NEW YORK 


Joe Pendergast, field representa- 
tive of the American Guernsey 
Cattle Club for the New England 
States and New York for the past 
10 years, has been named business 
manager of the New York Guern- 
sey Breeders Cooperative. He will 
be in complete charge of both 
Guernsey cattle and Golden Guern- 
sey milk promotion, and will also 
be the New York State represent- 
ative of the American Guernsey 
Cattle Club. He succeeds Ted Gor- 
don, who has been the business 
manager since 1959. 

At the same time, it was an- 
nounced that Merrill Richey, Gold- 
en Guernsey representative in New 
England, has been named field 
representative for the American 
Guernsey Cattle Club in the New 
England States, and will also han- 
die the Golden Guernsey trade- 
mark program sales in the New 
England area, 


H. O. HENDERSON RETIRES 


After more than 41 years of serv- 
ice with the department of dairy 
science at West Virginia University 
Dr. H. O. Henderson has retired 
The veteran educator joined the 
West Virginia staff as extension 
dairy specialist in 1918. He began 
teaching and research work a year 
later when the dairy department 
staff was organized. 

Following his being cwarded a 
doctorate at the University of Min- 
nesota, in 1928, he returned to be- 
come head of the dairy department 
at West Virginia. Four years ago 
he gave up his administrative duties 
to devote full time to teaching and 
research. 

Dr. Henderson is co-author of the 
textbook, “Dairy cattle feeding and 
management.” In addition, he has 
authored or co-authored well over 
a hundred research bulletins and 
scientific papers. 

As a breeder of dairy cattle, he 
is well-known for having developed 
excellent herds of four major breeds 
at the experiment station. 


VPI DAIRYMAN SHORT COURSE 


The VPI Dairymen Short Course, 
Blacksburg, Va., is scheduled Jan- 
uary 9 to 12, 1961. 

The program is planned to pre- 
sent material dealing especially 
with the changing situation in prac- 
tices affecting dairymen. Further 
information can be secured from 
Paul M. Reaves, VPI Dairy Science 
Department, Blacksburg, Va. 





Americans love ice cream and 
other frozen desserts. They ate 19.7 
quarts of these dairy products, per 
capita, during 1959, for the highest 
level of consumption in 15 years. 
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Merry Christmas, David... 


“The Christ Child was surely born in our home that day, in 
some form, because His blessing was so keenly felt, 
and goodness radiated through us all...” 


by Grank Atwood 


HE look on David Wagner’s face was 
more than surprise. It was shock, his 
mother says. When David came down 

the stairs on Christmas morning, 1959, there, 
under the Christmas tree in the living room, 
was a beautiful Holstein heifer calf, just 1 
week old. 

Now David knew what his younger broth- 
ers and sisters had been whispering about. 
They had tried to make him guess what his 
wonderful Christmas was going to be. He had 
tried to make them tell. “But I never dreamed 
it would be a calf,” says David, then 19 and 
now just turned 20. “I wouldn’t have thought 
of it in a hundred years.” 

Her front feet tucked under her soft, white 
body, the little heifer watched with alert 
curiosity all the commotion in the Wagners’ 
small living room. There was a red ribbon, 
tied in a bow, around her neck. Stuck to her 
flanks with Scotch tape were notes to David. 

One from his pretty sister, Penny, read: 
To my handsome brother, David, who is too 
sensible for his good looks. 

The note from his brother, Ayan, 11, said: 
“To David. I hope you will have the biggest 
and best farm in Connecticut.” 

Joseph, 14, who is always known as Joey, 


The author is farm program director of WTIC and 
WTIC-TV, Hartford, Conn. 





“IT LOOKED LIKE THE LAMB AT THE MANGER,” says Mrs. Wagner (kneeling beside baby, 


wrote: “She better be a good cow or we'll 
have to take her back.” 

Ralph (Patchy) Wagner, 17, wrote: “For 
all the milk you gave Mom, free.” 

His face one big grin, David dropped on his 
knees and put his arms around the little heif- 
er. This was the nicest Christmas present he 
had ever had, and his brothers and sisters 
and his father and mother were the most 
wonderful family in the world. 


A dream come true... 


There under the Christmas tree; while his 
smaller brothers scrambled to unwrap their 
toys, David felt that his dream of some day 
owning and operating his own dairy farm 
was really going to come true. He could see 
the long line of big, clean Holstein cows in 
his dream barn. He could hear the throb of 
the milking machines that he would have 
. . . Some day. The loft would be stacked to 
the roof with bales of good hay. There would 
be more little black and white heifer calves. 
The tank truck would back up to the door 
of his spotless milk room and pump a ton 
of milk out of his bulk tank . . . some day 


. » Soon. 

“We'll call her Holly,” David said as he 
picked the little calf up in his arms and car- 
ried her out of the living room. 


MOAR 


Mark). Calf is admired by David's brothers, Anthony and Rockwell, who reach out to touch. 


David's father, 


Ralph, a former professional boxer, 


gives his son constant encouragement. 





“Those son of a guns,” he says now as he 
thinks how Penny, Patchy, Joey, and Ayan 
pooled their Christmas money to buy the 
calf and how well they kept their secret. 

It hadn’t been a good year for the Wagner 
family of Jewett City, Conn. David’s father, 
Ralph, had a steady job at the factory up 
the road, but his mother, who has worked 
at the same factory much of her married 
life, had not been well enough to do more 
than keep house for her husband and eight 
children, six boys and two girls. David was 
making only very slow progress toward his 
ambitious goal. Some of the money he earned 
by working at three jobs every day had gone, 
of necessity, to help the family budget. 

“I felt terribly about David,” says Mrs. 
Janet Wagner. “He was working so hard. 
Instead of taking a girl to a dance, he was 
spending every cent to buy another calf. He 
didn’t even go to movies. He was too tired.” 

David had once been voted the best-dressed 
boy in high school. Now she saw him only 
in boots and overalls and working shirt. 

Here it was Christmas and she and her 
husband couldn’t afford the kind of present 
they would have liked to buy for their old- 
est son. 

“I did the wisest thing of my lifetime,” 
says Mrs. Wagner. “I took my four wonder- 
ful teenagers aside and presented my heavy 
heart and problem. Like a team, they com- 
bined their resources. They made their four 
Christmas lists into one, decided on small, 
inexpensive presents for the younger chil- 
dren, a single gift for both their parents, and 
for the one most deserving, the most expen- 
sive gift of all.” 

It was Penny’s idea to buy the calf, and 
she and her brothers made the deal with 
Jack Frankel at his farm with its registered 
herd, in the next town. Mr. Frankel took 
something off the purchase price because it 
was Christmas and he hoped, with the young 
Wagners, that a heifer calf would be born to 
one of his good cows at just the right time. 

When he sent word to Mrs. Wagner that 
the calf had come, excitement among the 
older children hit a peak. They brought the 
calf home late the day before Christmas in 
the back seat of the car and installed it in 
a cozy bed of hay at their grandfather's 
small barn next door. All Christmas Eve 
while the Wagner relatives were crowding 
the house in a traditional family festival, 
they hoped that David wouldn’t think of any 
reason for going to the barn. 

Penny and Joey were up on Christmas 
morning at half past three and tip-toeing 
down the stairs. The tree was ready with 
its shining tinsel and Christmas lights and 
packages. They cleared an area on the floor 
by the lowest branches, (Turn to page 1246) 















DRIVE SAFELY 
THIS WINTER 


Winter adds three important problems to 
the usual year-round driving hazards. They 
are reduced visability, difficult road condi- 
tions, and colder temperatures. 

Temperature plays a much more important 
part in braking distance and traction than 
most drivers realize, especially on ice. Right 





around the freezing point, ice and slush are 
very slick and dangerous. Traction increases 
as the temperature drops to around zero. 

Tests show that on ice, snow, and slush 
braking distances can be considerably reduced 
by pumping the brakes so that they are alter- 
nately applied and completely released. 

Even though most drivers dislike the both- 
er of putting on tire chains, tests have shown 
that they cut braking distance in half on 
both snow and ice. On packed snow or ice, 
tires with chains outpull regular tires by 
nearly five times. 


WRAP CHRISTMAS 
GIFT FLOWERS 


Be sure you wrap Christmas flowers if you 
are taking or sending them anyplace where 
they will be exposed, even temporarily, to cold. 

An Iowa State horticulturist suggests leav- 
ing the decorative wrapping to be done at 
the plant’s destination, rather than doing it 
at home. Foil wraps and bows are likely to 
get “messy” if you decorate with them before 
wrapping for transportation. 

Roots, as well as the top of the plant, must 
be protected. If soil temperature drops more 
than 15 degrees below room temperature, it is 
hard for the roots to absorb water. The plant 
may wilt and lose its leaves. 

Five to 10 thicknesses of newspapers will 
keep a plant from excessive cooling for only 
one or two hours. In other words, you should 
not plan to carry a plant wrapped in newspa- 
pers in a car trunk for a four-hour drive. 

The best place in the automobile for a plant 
is the front seat. Cold drafts on the floor 
may damage it. Placing a plant in a corru- 
gated cardboard box, whether it is wrapped 
or not, gives it more stability and protection. 


PROTECT RUGS 
AND CARPETS 


Unless some precautions are taken, holiday 
merrymaking may cause disaster to rugs and 
carpets. Cheap dyes from costumes or crepe 
paper can be responsible for permanent stains. 
Salt and ashes, often used to combat ice on 
sidewalks, cause discoloration and fiber dam- 
age when tracked onto the living room carpet. 

If a rug has come into contact with salt 


and ashes, a professional cleaning job is rec- 
ommended to reduce the chance of permanent 
damage. Salt attracts moisture, which keeps 
the rug damp and results in brown spots. A 
white, crusty appearance often follows when 
the rug does dry. Some dyes used in rugs are 
adversely affected by salt, so fading may 
also result. 

Ashes are very apt to contain alkali that 
is harmful to dyes. Alkali also damages some 
fibers used in rug manufacture. For rugs that 
have been stained with cheap dyes, a Wash- 
ington home management specialist offers the 
following formula: 

Mix a teaspoonful of neutral soapless de- 
tergent in one-half pint of lukewarm water. 
Apply the detergent solution directly to the 
stain with an eye dropper, using a few drops 
at a time. Blot the stained area with clean, 
white, unstarched cloth or cleansing tissue, 
beginning at the outer edge and working to- 
ward the center. Repeat if necesary, remem- 
bering to blot rather than rub. 

Finish by absorbing the moisture complete- 
ly. Poor drying may cause a water stain. 
Place clean, unstarched towels or a half-inch 
thickness of cleansing tissues on the area. 
Weight the blotting material down so that it 
remains in constant contact with the damp- 
ened area and leave it in place until the spot 
is completely dry. 


PELLETED OR 
BALED HAY? 


Research workers in South Carolina say 
their preliminary investigations indicate that 
dairy heifers gain faster on pelleted hays. 

Recently, four experiments were completed 
at Clemson College comparing pelleted hays 
with baled hays for their influence on the 
growth of yearling dairy heifers. 

The hays compared in the tests were baled 
alfalfa, pelleted alfalfa, baled Coastal Ber- 
muda, pelleted Coastal Bermuda, and pelleted 
Coastal Bermuda with 5 per cent blackstrap 
molasses. 

Groups of four yearling heifers each were 
used in the trials. The first two tests were of 
28 days’ duration, and the last two were of 
112 days’ duration. The amounts of hay fed 
each group were varied, and both controlled 
and free-choice feeding were tested. Concen- 
trate feeding was controlled in all the trials. 


The first two trials showed that controlled 
feeding limits any beneficial results, including 
daily gains, that might be expected from 
feeding pelletized roughage. When fed equal 
amounts, the group receiving baled alfalfa 
gained faster than the group receiving pel- 
leted alfalfa. This was partially due to the 
lowered digestibility of pelletized hays. 

However, it was pointed out that when the 
hays were fed free-choice, a different pattern 
was seen. In both 112-day trials, the group 
fed pelleted alfalfa by the free-choice method 
made faster gains. And, in both trials the 
group receiving pelleted Coastal Bermuda 
gained at a faster rate than the baled alfalfa 
or the baled Coastal Bermuda group. 





Ireland’s population leads the world in con- 
sumption of dairy foods, at che rate of 1,555 
pounds of milk per capita. Other high-rank- 
ing countries are Finland, New Zealand, Den- 
mark, and Sweden. In each of these countries, 
per capita consumption of dairy foods is above 
1,000 pounds of whole milk equivalent. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


an research notes for the dairyman 


LIQUID AND DRY 
FERTILIZERS EQUAL 


According to A. L. Lang, University of II- 
linois agronomist, liquid fertilizers are as good 
as dry ones. In a two-year test conducted at 
the University of Illinois, yields increased re- 
gardless of the form of fertilizer used, pro- 
viding enough plant nutrients were added to 
meet soil test requirements. 

The type of fertilizer to use depends on 
(1) how well it fits the field and crop’s needs, 
(2) how convenient it is to handle and apply, 
(3) what it costs per unit of plant nutrients. 


Liquid fertilizers seem to be just as good 
as, but no better than other fertilizers. Corn 
receiving starter fertilizer made more early 
growth than that receiving only the broad- 
cast fertilizer. However, the amount of early 
growth. was about the same for liquid and 
dry starters. Beginning growth encouraged 
by the starters did not greatly increase yields. 


ERYSIPELAS—SERIOUS 
SWINE THREAT 


Death losses in swine from erysipelas in 
the acute form vary from a few pigs up to 50 
per cent of the herd. Pics that survive may 
be runty and unthrifty. Tnose with the chron- 
ic form often show enlarged joints and may 
be docked in price on the market or con- 
demned at slaughter. 

Germs causing erysipelas may live many 
months in the soil. Sick animals also may 
contaminate the feed or water supply for 
other hogs. Lambs, ducks, turkeys, pheasants, 
and pigeons sometimes get the disease from 
infected swine. 

Cholera, acute enteritis, rickets, and brucel- 
losis are some of the diseases that are often 
confused with erysipelas. 


Should erysipelas be suspected in your 
swine herd, isolate the infected animals and 
contact a veterinarian. A vaccination program 
may save the rest of the herd against the 
disease. Be sure to wear rubber gloves while 
handling animals suspected of having ery sip- 
elas. A painful, slow-healing infection through 
scratches or other breaks in the skin may re- 
sult from coming in contact with the germs. 





BA 79 years ago... 


It is reported that the drouth in some 
portions of the Northwest has greatly 
lessened the production of milk because, 
as usual, the dairy farmers don’t yet 
know enough (we use the words deliber- 
ately, and as charitably as we can) to 
feed their cows as anti-starvation Chris- 
tianity dictates. 

Why don’t dairy farmers treat their 
money-earning cows as they do their 
driving horses, or as they treat them- 
selves? Do any of them put down less 
bread and meat, and strawberries be- 
cause there may be a drouth raging? 

Dairymen should be sensible and hu- 
mane with their best animal friend, the 
cow, even if it does cost a few cents extra. 


WArRfaa€, 
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EXTRA BATTERY and cables insure quick truck 
and tractor starting on zero mornings. Keep bat- 
tery fully charged and store it in a warm place. 








- OnsRD'S DAR YMAN 
PLASTIC-COATED TAPE with its own thermo- 


stat prevents water pipe freeze-ups. Operating 
cost is low; only little outside protection needed. 


“Loro- weather tips- 


When the snow creaks underfoot and the breath 
sticks in your nose, some of these farm-tried- 


and-tested ideas may save you a lo! of trouble. 


by Norman Reeder 


NE thing guaranteed to break the mon- 
() otony of running a smoothly-organized 

dairy farm is a week of zero or sub- 
zero weather. Zero puts a strain on every- 
thing from tractors and trucks to men doing 
wet, bare-handed chores. 

Freezing weather probes for the not-quite- 
protected spots in your water system, tries to 
nail down outdoor feeding equipment, makes 
cement of manure, and snaps gears and 
chains, if you don’t watch out. 

Dairymen of experience in northern states 
are mindful of the rough clutch of zero weath- 
er when they build or remodel, even while 
dripping sweat over fresh cement in the heats 
of August. But the completely zero-proof lay- 
out is rare. Every dairyman in the north 
needs a bag of tricks to fall back on when 
a deep freeze sets in. 

In one spell of zero weather this reporter 
dropped in on a number of Michigan dairy- 
men to see how they were making out, how 
they managed to keep the wheels turning, 
the fluids and semi-solids flowing. These are 
their farm-tried tips plus some from ag engi- 
neers at Michigan State University. 


An extra battery ... 


At the A. J. Cable farm in Clinton County, 
they had a well-charged battery setting next 
to the stove in the farm shop along with a 
pair of battery cables with clamps at both 
ends. They had been using this extra battery 
for starting trucks and tractors those zero 
mornings. The hookup they used turned over 
to the warm battery the whole job of crank- 
ing. The truck or tractor battery had only to 
supply ignition. 

After grounding the spare battery on the 
truck or tractor frame, they hooked up the 
other (—) side to the starter terminal. This 
immediately started turning the engine. As 
soon as the engine cut in, they disconnected 
the clamp at the starter terminal. 

This is a variation of the method used to 
start cars with automatic transmissions, which 


should not be pushed when stalled. The stand- 
ard procedure is to clamp the extra battery 
to the regular battery, plus post to plus post, 
minus to minus. It supplies extra power for 
both ignition and starter. In any case, the 
spare battery should always be of the same 
voltage as the one in the vehicle. 


What, no water? 


Cautious as dairymen have become in lay- 
ing their water lines, since running water is 
the very life blood of a dairy farm, freeze-ups 
continue to be a major problem in zero weath- 
er. And it’s sometimes as much of a problem 
to find out where, as to apply a remedy. 

You are lucky if the stoppage .is in a sec- 
tion of exposed pipe where a cup of hot wa- 
ter from the house or a wrapping of cloth 
wrung out of hot water, or the blast of a 
blow torch can put you back in business in 
15 minutes or so. If it’s not in exposed pipe, 
the chances are the freeze-up is where the 
pipe passes through dense material like a 
concrete wall or under a driveway. 


The newest method of thawing hard-to-get- 
at frozen pipe is to use low voltage electric 
current. A storage battery, a quick-charge 
battery charger, farm-size, transformer-type 
arc welder, or an engine-driven DC welder 
supply this kind of current. The method is 
to clamp the section of frozen pipe into a 
low voltage circuit so it heats up enough to 
loosen the ice core and let water get past. 
You leave the faucet open so you can tell the 
minute you get results and shut off current. 

This method involves some risks. Used in 
the wrong way it can melt the solder in cop- 
per pipe joints, or start a fire in your house 
or barn. Of course it won't work with plastic 
pipe, but it can warm up as much as 350 
feet of steel pipe enough to loosen a plug of 
ice anywhere in the entire run. 

The Michigan State University extension 
service has published a fact sheet giving com- 
plete directions ani due warnings for using 
this method. If (Continued on page 1287) 
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THAW PIPES by connecting low-voltage source 
of current (six-volt storage battery) to pipe in 
two places so frozen end is between connections. 


AUTOMATIC WATERER for yard use is warmed 
electrically and is well insulated. This model 
has spring-loaded covers that cows press down. 


HEAT LAMPS in a bank provide radiant heat to 
keep man in pit warm while milking. To heat en- 
tire parlor, large heating plant would be needed 
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Dan J. Anderson, D.V.M. 
Client Jerry Reeves discusses a dairy 
cattle purchase with Dan Anderson, 
a graduate of Texas A & M. He 
was animal pathologist for a com- 
mercial feed company; then follow- 
ing military service was state vet- 
erinarian with the Texas Livestock 
Sanitary Commission. Since 1846 he 
has been a partner in the Haltom 
City Animal Hospital; was named 
outstanding practitioner of Texas 
for 1954; currently is chairman of 
the executive board of the Ameri- 
can Veterinary Medical Association. 
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Precautions when buying cattle 


Many disagreements could be avoided by close examination at the time of 
purchase. Success depends on honesty and integrity of the buyer and seller. 


HE cattle business is truly “big busi- 
‘4 ness.” Each year thousands of replace- 

ments are bought and sold in every 
dairy section of the country. While the vast 
majority of these sales work out advantage- 
ously to the buyer and seller, there are oc- 
casional disappointments. 

To help those who may be new in the busi- 
ness of buying replacements, as well as those 
who have had unfortunate experiences, we 
have asked veterinarians from some of our 
leading importing states to discuss some of 
the precautions buyers should take. 


What are the common mistakes made by 
dairymen who buy replacements? 


Dr. Richard W. Carter, South Carolina: 
Most dairymen, particularly those looking for 
bargains, usually do not know a definite 
source and, consequently, will have to buy 
cattle far below their standards. They sel- 
dom ask the advice of a veterinarian or state 
official in regard to health requirements. We 
have seen, for example, people pay high 
prices for cattle simply because they come 
from a state that had an excellent reputa- 
tion for dairy cattle and the animals had 
passed a negative brucellosis test. The cattle 
were of poor quality, had mastitis, and a 
skin condition. 

Dr. Dan J. Anderson, Texas: 1. Buying 
heavy springers that recently have been 
transported long distances, crowded and im- 
properly handled. Retained placentas, me- 
tritis, respiratory diseases, digestive trouble, 
and mastitis may be the consequence. 

2. Accepting cattle without health papers 
showing recent TB and Bang’s test. If in 
doubt, have your veterinarian retest imme- 
diately, and also test for mastitis 

3. Not dealing with a dealer who has a 
reputation for doing what is right or one who 
has given you a square deal. Try to stay 


with a dealer and he will be more receptive 
if merchandise is not satisfactory. 

4. Not being fair with dealer. Don’t expect 
him to stand behind cow from cradle to grave. 

5. Pushing cows into heavy production 
too rapidly. 

6. Buying at establishments not maintain- 
ing proper animal health standards. 

7. Moving cattle in improperly cleaned and 
disinfected vehicles. 

8. Not isolating newly-purchased animals. 

9. Buying cows instead of springing heifers. 

10. Remember that frequently a good-look- 
ing cow in an auction is counterfeit or she 
would already have a home. 

Dr. C. C. Moore, Missouri: Dairymen do 
not adequately consider the health of the or- 
iginating herd, and in some cases, do not 
know the identification of the originating 
herd. The buyer also is often too trusting in 
the word of the seller. 

Heifers usually are less disappointing than 
older cows for replacements for the simple 
reason that they will present fewer problems 
with mastitis. 

Dr. Charles H. Ozanian, California: 1. Fail- 
ure to palpate the udder and examine the 
teats to determine whether indurations (scar 
tissue) exist due to previous mastitis infec- 
tions. Often, one or more teat canals are con- 
stricted due to calfhood infection, or due to 
teat injuries during the adult life. 

2. Purchasing animals unvaccinated against 
brucellosis cannot be overstressed. It is not 
sufficient that an animal be negative to the 
blood test, since when exposed, she becomes 
the most susceptible animal in the herd. She 
must be vaccinated for maximum security. 


What are the most common herd prob- 
lems? How can these be prevented? 


Carter: Shipping fever, mastitis, foot rot, 
leptospirosis, and vibriosis are some of the 


more common diseases introduced to a herd 
by careless purchases. This introduction of 
disease could be avoided by proper isolation 
upon arrival, but knowledge of the herd of 
origin is still more important. A _ well-man- 
aged dairy farm is hard to conceal and such 
herds usually are free of disease. Knowledge 
of the herd of origin and its management, 
therefore, is far more valuable than the sta- 
tus of the individual animal purchased. 


Anderson: Leptospirosis—immunization. 

Mastitis—examine and test for evidence of 
the disease. 

Brucellosis—require recent reliable test. 

Tuberculosis—require recent reliable test. 

Rhinotracheitis—isolate and immunize ex- 
posed animals. 

Breeding problems—use artificial insemina- 
tion on animals in which there is no breeding 
history or on animals suspected of harbor- 
ing infection. 

Moore: In cows purchased from a local 
origin, mastitis usually is the “number one” 
problem. In cattle shipped from a long dis- 
tance, respiratory infections such as pneu- 
monia may become an important problem. As 
to the prevention of the above .cases, I weuld 
say that they cannot be prevented entirely 
but can be reduced greatly by advance plan- 
ning and close cooperation between the dairy- 
man and his local veterinarian. 

Ozanian: Tuberculosis and brucellosis still 
are major problems. Continuous vigilance in 
testing and the immediate removal of in- 
fected animals from the herd must be prac- 
ticed. Many a dairyman has infected his herd 
because of negligence in retesting replace- 
ments. It is advisable to segregate the new 
replacements until the test is completed. 

Close observation of the breeding records 
of these animals will reveal such diseases as 
leptospirosis, vibriosis, and so forth, before 
the disease gains a foothold in a clean herd. 
It is advisable to confine all replacements in 
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one corral rather than scatter them through- 
out the herd. When the animals arrive, 
they must be scrutinized closely for such di- 
seases as the mucosal groups (IBR). 


What routine vaccinations should be 
made before animals are shipped? 


Carter: Providing animals are loaded prop- 
erly, not overcrowded and rested occasion- 
ally, it is questionable whether any routine 
vaccination will pay. In our experience, ship- 
ping fever serum plus a rather large dose of 
combiotic seems to be the best protection, if 
any were to be used; others believe that 
tranquilizers will help. 

Anderson: The use of anticoryn Pasteur- 
ella serum or an injection of antibiotics has 
been recommended. In my opinion, proper 
management and care of animals in transit 
is most important. 

Moore: Vaccinations prior to shipping cattle 
often can lead to the belief that everything 
healthwise is bound to turn out all right. 
This is, of course, a false feeling of security. 
There is no substitute for. proper handling of 
cattle in shipment. I am not saying that 
proper planning of vaccinations is of no merit. 
Vaccination is of definite benefit when prop- 
erly planned. This planning always should be 
done by the buyer’s veterinarian who can es- 
tablish all facts as to the distance to be 
traveled, the age of the animals to be shipped, 
weather, season of year, and other factors 
peculiar to any given situation. Responsi- 
bility of vaccination should be with the buyer. 

Ozanian: Vaccinating animals for shipping 
fever, and so forth, is controversial. The 
writer has seen many animals shipped several 
thousand miles without any vaccinations and 
with favorable ‘results. The purchase contract 
should indicate the terms of acceptance of 
animals by the purchaser. The responsibility 
of animals during shipment necessarily de- 
pends on the selling agreement. 


What precautions should be taken when 
transporting animals in bad weather? 


Carter: All animals should be transported 
as though they were to face bad weather ac- 
cording to the season of the year. In sum- 
mer, it is important to have shade and fresh 
moving air, but no drafts. Consideration 
should be given toward moving at night dur- 
ing extremely hot temperatures. In winter, 
adequate ventilation, but no draft is desir- 
able. The bedding should be thick and dry. 
Adequate opportunity for feed, water, and 
rest should be taken at regular intervals. 
Overcrowding always should be avoided but 
partitions should be used if needed. 

Anderson: Prevent chilling; prevent fa- 
tigue; prevent overheating in hot weather. 

Moore: When transporting cattle in bad 
weather, more precautions should be taken 
against overcrowding, taking extra effort 
not to wear out the animal while on the road. 
Perhaps it would be wise to rest and feed 
the cattle more often. After arrival, I would 
recommend a temperature check of all ani- 
mals every 48 hours. It would be wise to do 
this up to 8 to 10 days. In extremely long 
trips, perhaps a temperature check also at 12 
to 14 days would be worth while. 

In transporting young animals, such as 
baby calves, I would consider it of utmost 
importance to feed often with a correspond- 
ingly less amount at one feeding. 

Ozanian: It is of paramount importance to 
refrain from overcrowding the animals and 
to provide draft-free compartments for the 
prevention of respiratory diseases such as 
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pneumonia. Anytime stress is aggravated in 
animals, the resistance to disease is lowered, 
thereby producing conditions conducive to 
diseases. Tranquilizers assist in lowering the 
stress factor. 


What health papers should accompany 
animals in transit? 


Carter: Health certificates signed by the 
issuing veterinarian and endorsed vy the chief 
livestock official should accompany the live- 
stock in transit. The health certificate should 
be a professionali opinion of the health status 
of not only this individual animal, but also 
the herd of origin and not just a record of 
brucellosis and tuberculosis test. Published 
requirements are minimal in nature so the 
buyer may establish any further reasonable 
requirements that he may desire. 

Anderson: Interstate shipments should be 
accompanied by health papers showing ex- 
aminations and tests required by health au- 
thorities of the state of destination. 

Cattle moving into a brucellosis con- 
trol county within a state must be accom- 
panied by proper health papers to comply 
with program. 

Moore: They should be in accordance with 
the laws of the state of destination. Na- 
turally, these vary. In addition, proper vet- 
erinary certification as to the health of the 
originating herd concerning leptospirosis the 
past six months to a year is very important. 

Ozanian: The various state requirements 
differ. A negative brucellosis and tubercu- 
losis test suffices in most supervised states. 
State and county shipping requirements should 
be checked closely and followed to avoid de- 
lay in transit. Health certificates and ship- 
ping papers are issued by your veterinarian 
and can be obtained through his office. 


Whose responsibility is it to see that cows 
are milked while being transported? 


Carter: This is the responsibility of the 
owner (ownership effective when title passes), 
unless there has been a prior agreement. This, 
and all like responsibilities in the transaction, 
should be formally agreed on before the 
transaction is completed. 

Anderson: This is a matter which should 
be determined by agreement between buyer 
and seller. Does buyer take delivery at origin 
or destination? If at origin, then the buyer 
is responsible for the cows. 

Moore: If cattle are sold at a point of or- 
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igin, the buyer or his trucker is responsible 
for cows being properly milked during trans- 
portation. If they are sold as being delivered, 
then the seller should be responsible for all 
care during transportation. 

Ozanian: A conscientious attendant or truck 
driver will have concern for the animals’ wel- 
fare. The owner is responsible for the care 
and comfort of the animals en route. 


What precautions should be taken with 
pregnant animals? 


Carter: 1. Avoid overcrowding. 

2. Partition the truck to prevent exces- 
sive jostling. 

3. Use heavy bedding. 

4. Employ a good driver. 

Anderson: 1. Provide plenty of room. 

2. Do not move heavy springers long dis- 
tances where feed or rest is necessary. 

3. Cows should not be moved long dis- 
tances within 30 days of calving. 

Moore: In transporting pregnant animals, 
it would be more important than ever not to 
overcrowd. If possible, unload more often 
than for other cattle. It might be well to use 
extreme care in selecting a trucker who has 
established himself as a responsible cattle man. 

Ozanian: Pregnant animals, particularly 
those in parturition (calving), should be pan- 
eled separately. Heavy springers should not 
be shipped. If they are, ample space should 
be provided to avoid overcrowding. 


Should tranquilizers be administered to 
animals to be transported? 


Carter: There are conflicting opinions on 
the value of tranquilizers as they affect dis- 
ease. There does not, however, seem to be 
any ill-effects from their use. Because of the 
quieting effect and the minimal cost, this 
could be a worth-while precaution. 

Anderson: It would be well to use tran- 
quilizers on wild, nervous animals being moved. 

Moore: Tranquilizers probably have less 
use in transportation of dairy animals than 
beef animals. It is my observation that large 
doses of tranquilizers are often questionable 
for the reason that it could make cows go 
off their feet easily, and when this happens 
the heavily-tranquilized cow has less desire 
to right herself. With heifers that have not 
been housed and are just off pasture, it is 
possible that they would be especially nervous 

(Continued on next page) 
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and tranquilizers would be of great benefit. 
Actually, each shipment, and you might say 
each animal, is an individual case. 

Ozanian: With the advent of this new 
“wonder drug,” favorable results are obtained 
in its use, particularly in nervous cows. Its 
usage is highly recommended in shipments. 
They definitely assist in preventing stress. 


If animals are purchased “‘on approval,” 
should the buyer's veterinarian inspect 
them before they are accepted? 


Carter: Cattle purchased “on approval” 
certainly should be examined by the buyer’s 
veterinarian in the best interest of all par- 
ties concerned. This affords the veterinarian 
an excellent opportunity to make early diag- 
nosis of diseases, to take specific preventive 
action where indicated and to provide specific 
recommendations for future care. 

Anderson: A purchaser should consult his 
veterinarian on this type purchase, The vet- 
erinarian can check health papers and make 
such tests and examinations he deems neces- 
sary to protect his client’s interests. The vet- 
erinarian should be in a position to advise on 
handling newly-purchased animals from the 
standpoint of over-all herd health. 


Moore: If animals are bought “on ap- 
proval,” the buyer’s veterinarian can best in- 
spect and appraise the cattle 6 to 12 hours 
after they are unloaded. Certainly, this type 
of inspection is recommended. Udder health 
can best be established in one or two days 
after arrival. This would give more adequate 
time for any possible bruises to show up. In- 
spection of the animals in the truck before 
unloading is not at all satisfactory. 


Ozanian: The specifications of approval 
usually are in writing. The status of preg- 
nancy, condition of the udder, and general 
health of the animal should be certified by 
a veterinarian. He should examine the health 
certificate to determine its validity and iden- 
tify the animals. Animals can best be ex- 
amined after unloading and stanchioning. 


How should newly-purchased animals 
be handled when they are brought to 
their new home? 


Carter: Newly-purchased animals should be 
handled with great care on arrival. Radical 
changes in feeding should be avoided as much 
as possible, but concentrates should be light 
with plenty of good-grade hay free-choice. 
Special care must be taken toward giving the 
animals a period of adjustment in their new 
surroundings. Isolation should vary from 10 
io 40 days, depending on the weather, status 
of the herd of origin, length of the move, 
and the physical examination by the receiv- 
ing veterinarian. 

Anderson: Newly-purchased animals should 
be isolated in comfortable quarters with 
plenty of fresh water readily available. The 
cattle should have a palatable, nutritious 
diet, not too high in carbohydrates or pro- 
tein. The length of time which is practical 
to keep animals isolated may vary with dif- 
ferent setups. But, a minimum period of 10 
days should, in most instances, suffice for 
incubation period on most infections and al- 
low newly-acquired animals to become read- 
justed to new management, surroundings, 
feeding, and care. 

Moore: When newly-purchased cattle ar- 
rive, they should be kept separate from the 
original herd to prevent fighting between the 
animals. Moderation in the feed and water 
for several days is very important. Isolation 
from the rest of the herd for at least 10 to 
14 days is recommended and, in some cases, 
possibly longer. 

Ozanian: It is advisable to feed animals 
sparingly and with a limited amount of wa- 
ter for the first 12 to 14 hours after arrival 
at their destination, particularly if they have 
traveled long distances. Over-indulgence of 


either food or water could result in digestive 
disturbances. Theoretically, it is logical 
to keep these animals segregated for 30 days, 
then retest for Bang’s and tuberculosis. 
This is not practical in large herds. They 
should, however, be confined three to five 
days until the results of an immediate test 
are determined. 


If animals are sold as being pregnant, 
what recourse does the buyer have 
should the animal be found open? 


Carter: This again should be decided by 
the formal agreement mentioned previously. 
In this case, as before, it is best to have all 
eventualities amiably and legally decided be- 
fore a controversy begins. The determination 
of pregnancy should be by a veterinarian. 

Anderson: Recourse on open cows or heif- 
ers supposed to be pregnant depends on the 
honesty and integrity of the seller. Usually, 
buyers can expect a satisfactory adjustment, 
if the animals are examined within a reason- 
able period of time. Personally, I would sug- 
gest to my client that these animals be ex- 
amined and, if not pregnant, then contact the 
seller immediately. 

Ozanian: The status of pregnancy should 
be determined immediately by the buyer’s vet- 
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erinarian. If the results are contrary to the 
contract, the seller should be informed imme- 
diately, in writing, accompanied by the veter- 
inarian’s statement certifying his diagnosis. 


What recourse does a buyer have if a 
purchased animal is found to have mas- 
titis ov a light quarter? 


Carter: This should be a part of a standard 
agreement before the sale is completed. 


Anderson: Much disagreement can be over- 
come by close examination of cows when pur- 
chased. There again is a hypothetical prob- 
lem in which the honesty and integrity of 
both the buyer and seller is important. The 
question might arise, did the animal become 
infected after the purchase or before? In my 
area, some dealers get a little more for their 
cows but will make an adjustment on ani- 
mals that freshen and have a light quarter 


.or mastitis, regardless of when the cow be- 


came infected. 

Moore: This is somewhat of a legal ques- 
tion, but it seems that the seller’s responsi- 
bility should be clearly established when the 
deal is made. If the buyer purchases cattle 
with the guarantee that udder health will be 
satisfactory at freshening time, it seems to 
me that the seller then should be responsible 
for satisfying the buyer as to any mastitis 
deficiencies at this time. I feel that any 
guarantee of this nature should be in writing. 


If buyer and seller are at great distances 
from each other, it seems that it would be 
wise for the buyer to put himself in a much 
better position by withholding part of pay- 
ment pending the freshening time of the cattle. 
This might not be a very easy thing to do, 
but could be very important if much money 
is involved in any one transaction. If cattle 
are bought after a thorough inspection by the 
buyer or his agent, it seems that the sale 
would be finalized at that time, unless other- 
wise agreed upon. The agreement should be 
clearly established and entirely understood by 
both parties. 

Ozanian: Buyers beware! Most reputable 
dealers will compensate for such occurrences. 
If the seller, whether private or dealer, does 
not guarantee that the animal is free from 
mastitis, one has no recourse. 
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What advice would you give to dairy- 
men who regularly buy replacements? 


Carter: My advice would be to locate a 
group of dairy farms in a community or an 
area and as long as the cattle are satisfac- 
tory, try to stick to the same source. Both 
parties can plan for the specific type and age 
of cattle needed and available. All of the 
matters which have been discussed previously 
will be understood by both parties. The un- 
necessary middleman will be left out and 
both will more nearly realize a value from 
the transaction. There are no bargains in 
dairy cattle. If a middleman were used, he 
should draw only his commission for locating 
farms offering cattle for sale. 

Anderson: 1. Buy good native cattl-. 

2. Buy from reputable dealer, even if price 
is a little higher. 

3. Buy heifers, open or as early in preg- 
nancy as possible. 

4. Buy in spring or early fall. 

5. Buy officially brucellosis vaccinated ani- 
mals, if possible. 

6. Buy only animals with recent negative 
tuberculosis test. 

7. Buy heifers from high-producing herds, 
if possible. 

Moore: First, plan early with his quali- 
fied veterinarian. Close cooperation between 
these two individuals can establish purchas- 
ing patterns that will result in a minimum 
of disappointment for the buyer. Buying from 
the nearest source is preferred if all other 
factors are equal. Heifers usually are less 
disappointing than cows because of the much 
lessened risk of mastitis infection. 

Ozanian: This depends upon the type of 
dairy cows being purchased, purebred or com- 
mercial stock. The undisputable age natur- 
ally would be springing heifers, as one would 
be assured of longer milking years and free- 
dom from mastitis problems in comparison to 
acquiring older cows. The source and season 
is a matter of economics. Purchases made 
through reputable dealers safeguard the dairy 
farmer’s investment, as well as save his time 
trying to shop for bargains. 


How can the veterinarian best assist his 
clients who buy replacements? 


Carter: By advising specifically those things 
that he feels will be helpful, depending on 
his knowledge of not only the client’s herd 
but the client. An ideal situation would 
be to have a working relationship between 
the two veterinarians covering both herds. 
Each must be willing to state his opinions 
frankly and offer advice, even though it may 
mean occasional embarrassment to do so. The 
veterinarian also is under obligation to keep 
himself informed relative to all phases of the 
dairy business, including price. 

Anderson: i. By assisting in getting cattle 
that are free of tuberculosis and brucellosis. 


2. Work with client and explain why ani- 
mals should be isoldted after purchase for 
evidence of anaplasmosis, leptospirosis, or 
any infectious disease that might be in incu- 
bation stage at time of purchase. 


3. Examine animals for external and internal 
parasites and make necessary recommendations. 

4. Insist on purchasing young animals. 

Moore: Pian with the dairyman on all 
phases. The dairyman should enlist his vet- 
erinarian to do part of his thinking. It has 
been my experience that telephone conversa- 
tions are satisfactory and a lot of assistance 
to clients. 

Ozanian: Many owners neglect consulting 
their veterinarian on questionable problems. 
A telephone conversation often will prevent 
purchases which may effect the future wel- 
fare of the herd. 

Dairy economics show the greatest outlay 
of the dairy farmer is made in the purchase 
of replacement cattle. A routine call to his 
veterinarian for a check of herd additions is 
an insurance protecting his investment. 

THE END 
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Your farm woods... 


asset or liability? 


Check with your county forester. Your woods may 
be a source of quality veneer logs, saw 
logs, fireplace logs, posts, and wood chips. 


by Donald P. Duncan and Harold Scholten 


OES the woods play an important role 
D on your farm? Seventy per cent of the 
dairy farms in the United States have 
a woodlot. If your farm is like many others, 
this land may contribute but little to your 
farm business. Can it contribute more? 
Let’s look at your woodland together. Is it 
situated on potential cropland or land that 
should be in permanent pasture? Or is it on 
land that should be kept in trees? These are 
basic questions. The answers will determine 
whether your woods is a liability or an asset. 
If your woodland is located on farm land 
better adapted to cropland or to improved 
pasture, it probably should be converted to 
more profitable use. If, on the other hand, 
it is on erosive land or on land of low fer- 
tility, it probably should be kept in trees. 


Shade for cows... 


Cattle are often turned into the woods be- 
cause it provides a convenient shady retreat 
during hot summer days. If your cows need 
shade, proper fence location can be helpful. 
If your pasture lies north of the woods, a 
fence line at its edge may provide adequate 
shade. In other situations, by moving your 
fence line into the edge of the woods you can 
provide ample shade and keep the trees in 
the protected woods healthy and growing. 

As a dairy farmer you are interested in 
maximum milk production. To produce such 
milk your cows must be fed grain and forage 
which have high food value. 

Have you ever considered what the food 
value of the forage in your woods might be? 
The fact is that unless your trees are wide- 
ly spaced, it has little value. If your trees 
are widely spaced, they don’t amount to 
much as a woodland. 

Steps should be taken either to improve 
the woods or to convert it to good pasture. 
In a woods, where shade and competition for 
moisture produces sparse forage, the cows 
have to range widely for adequate food and 
reduced milk production results. 


Woodland products ... 


If you have valuable species, such as wal- 
nut, black cherry, white oak, or basswood, 
you may wish to sell these trees on the 
stump or as logs for veneer or lumber. But 
don’t be in a hurry to sell. 

After a tree has reached age 60, the value 
of each year’s growth may exceed the total 
value of the tree when it was 35 years old. 
It is often very profitable to hold healthy, 
fast-growing trees of valuable species on good 
sites for added growth until they reach an 
age of 60 to 80 years, around 20 inches di- 


” "The authors are professor and instructor, respectively, 
in the school of forestry, University of Minnesota. 


ameter. or better. 
When you do sell 
your trees, obtain bids 
from several buyers. 
The less valuable 
species still may pro- 
vide excellent lumber. 
It can be carefully 
stacked for air sea- 
soning and used as 
needed. Rough lumber 
is excellent for load- 
ing chutes, bull pens, 
and board fences. It 
can also be used for 
corncribs, barns, and 
similar structures. 
Furthermore, rough lumber takes preserva- 
tive treatment better than planed lumber. 
You probably do not have time to cut your 
own trees or to haul them to the mill. But, 
you may arrange to have your trees cut and 
your lumber custom sawed. At something in 
the neighborhood of $25 to $30 per 1,000 
board feet you can usually get lumber cut 
from logs delivered at the mill. Compare 
this with that which you’d pay elsewhere. 
To be certain of good-quality sawing, 
check the lumber coming from that mill for 
uniform width and thickness. 


Dairy farms need many posts and poles. 
You want them to last for many years. Some 
species such as osage orange, black locust, 
red cedar, and white oak are naturally dur- 
able. Even in these species, it is only the 
darker-colored heartwood that is durable. 

Sound, young, well-formed white oak, how- 
ever, should not be cut for posts; ultimately 
they are more valuable for veneer and lum- 
ber. The lighter-colored sapwood and the wood 
of many less durable species such as red 
oak, will last but a few years. 

Perhaps the more valuable trees have been 
harvested and your woods now contains pri- 
marily low quality trees. How should these be 
handled? 

This is an important question, one which con- 
cerns most farmers as well as foresters. Let’s 
face it! A large percentage of farm wood- 
lands have been poorly managed in the past. 
This means that there are likely to be few 
high-quality trees in the woods. 


To get the woods under proper manage- 
ment so that it again will produce a higher 
percentage of quality trees, we must first get 
rid of the diseased, damaged, and poorly- 
formed trees. 

You cull your flock of laying hens to get 
rid of poor egg producers. You also cull your 
dairy herd to dispose of low producers or 
other undesirable animals. In this way you 
keep only the highly productive cows. Over 





CORDWOOD FROM CULL TREES can be used for box bolts and 
distillate wood. To provide growing room for productive trees, re- 
move the damaged, poorly-formed trees from woodlot periodically. 


a period of years, cull your woods in the 
same way. Keep only those trees which will 
make high-quality products. 

In any woods operation there is consider- 
able loss. Cull trees are a total loss and about 
40 per cent of the total tree volume of a 
harvested tree is left in the woods. At the 
sawmill, about 50 per cent of the total sawlog 
volume is lost as slabs, edging, and sawdust. 
You may be able to use this material. 

A dairy farmer requires tremendous amounts 
of bedding. Wood chips from slabs, tree tops, 
and cull trees could very well provide excel- 
lent bedding. Cows remain clean on wood 
chips, the chips produce no dust, and they 
stay in place. Usually they are less expensive 
than ground corncobs or shavings. 


One crop — trees or cows... 


We often speak of “the mighty oaks” as 
though nothing could destroy them. The truth 
of the matter is that along with other trees, 
they are subject to diseases, insects, fire, 
drought, and breakage by sleet and wind 
storms. But there is another agent still more 
destructive of farm woods — livestock. 


Grazing the woods is poor practice unless 
the aim is to clear the timber for other land 
use. Cattle consume and break small trees. 
They damage saplings and older trees. 


Grazing destroys the leaf litter and humus, 
and packs the soil. This increases surface 
run-off of rainfall and melting snow. It re- 
sults in greater erosion and reduced soil 
moisture for tree growth. The final stage is 
a rapidly-deteriorating woods. 

The next time you go into your woods, look 
at it critically. Should it be woodland, pas- 
ture, or cropiand? Can it benefit the farm 
business? What products can be taken out? 
Should it be culled? If in doubt, get a for- 
ester who can help you. Such men are avail- 
able through your county agent or state di- 
vision of forestry. Let an expert go over 
your woods with you. THE END 
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THE NEW PRESIDENT SPEAKS ON DAIRY 


NEAT month a new President takes over 

the reins of government. For four years 
his will be the responsibility of establishing 
policy, making recommendations for changes 
in legislation, and enforcing legislation now 
in effect. 

Whether we wish it or not, government 
does have a great deal to do with the mar- 
keting of milk and the prices we receive as 
dairymen. For example, manufacturing milk 
prices are supported at $3.22 for the national 
average price for milk of average national 
butterfat test. Grade A milk prices are either 
directly set or materially affected by the de- 
cisions of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
which administers federal milk market orders. 

What will President-elect Kennedy and his 
administration do with reference to dairy prices 
and dairy marketing? No one knows for cer- 
tain, of course. But, for the first time in our 
memory, a new President has placed himself 
on record well in advance of the heat of a 
political campaign. 

A year ago last month, the then Senator 
Kennedy delivered a major policy address be- 
fore the annual meeting of the Nationz! Milk 
Producers Federation. Since he spoke specif- 
ically about federal orders and other matters 
of direct interest to dairymen, we quote from 
that address. Our editorial comments are in- 
dicated in bold-faced type. 


Highlights of address 


I do not agree with those who say that all 
we have to do is dismiss Mr. Benson and get 
a new Secretary of Agriculture. The problem 
obviously is more complicated than that. 

I would say that any dairy program must in- 
clude some half dozen fundamental principles: 


Better bargaining tools . . . 


First, we must strengthen our dairy coop- 
eratives. This can be done by giving them 
better bargaining tools, by making it possible 
for them to acquire facilities that will enable 
them to compete with proprietary facilities, 
and by . .. settling their tax liabilities. 


Of particular significance here is the phrase, 
“acquire facilities that will enable them to 
compete with proprietary facilities.” Cooper- 
atives can acquire facilities now but there ex- 
ists an uneasiness throughout the industry. 
Court action or the threat of court action has 
indicated that acquisition of facilities may 
place the cooperative in jeopardy at some fu- 
ture date. Settlement of this issue, and that 
of taxation, is needed if cooperative dairy 
marketing can progress with confidence and 
assurance. 


Dairymen capable of self-help . . . 


Secondly, we should establish a federal dairy 
stabilization program managed by the dairy 
producers themselves. The dairy farmer should 
be encouraged to spend his own money to 
help himself. No other farm group is so well- 
qualified to operate such a program. Most of 
our dairy farmers operate farms requiring a 
large capital investment — and they share in 
the management of large cooperatives with 
annual sales of many millions of dollars. Ob- 
viously, the dairy farmer is well-equipped to 
undertake a self-help program of stabiliza- 
tion and to elect from among dairymen in 
this country, a dairy stabilization board to 


administer this program. 
by a modest fee. 

Consumers, too, will have a voice in the 
program, for they will have the right to pro- 
test unwarranted price increases by proceed- 
ings before the dairy stabilization board. And 
perhaps most important, we can be sure the 
program adopted will represent the best ef- 
forts of our American system of free enter- 
prise, assuring consumers an adequate supply 
of milk at a fair price — with no accompany- 
ing tax expenditure. 


By this statement, he has aligned himself 
with the National Milk Producers Federation, 
the National Conference of Commodity Or- 
ganizations, and the National Grange in their 
effort to develop a workable and acceptable 
dairy stabilization program. Agreeing on pol- 
icy and agreeing on the specific provisions 
of such legislation may be different matters, 
however. Secretary Benson often agreed in 
principle with the legislation but finally op- 
posed the bill when it was introduced because 


It can be financed 


of certain features which he disapproved. 


Increase emphasis ‘on research . . . 


Third, greater research into the production, 
processing, marketing, and utilization of milk 
must be encouraged. The research achieve- 
ments of the past few years have been note- 
worthy — in the future they can be spectacu- 
lar. It was not so long ago that milk of ideal 
quality was too expensive for the average 
consumer. Now it is one of the cheapest — 
as well as the best — of our basic foods, This 
is one of the products of research. 


Pricing by economic formula .. . 


Fourth, any future farm programs should 
assure our nation’s dairy farmers of a fair 
share of the national income. This does not 
mean that milk prices must always rise — but 
they should not be the only ones to fall. The 
farmer does not want to ration poverty — 
he wants to share abundance. He has made 
a tremendous capital investment in his farm 
—and he wants a comparable return on 
that investment. 

We need modern pricing techniques taking 
into account the changes in his cost of pro- 
duction and the cost of living. The old, in- 
flexible method of establishing milk prices on 
the basis of arbitrary support levels has out- 
lived its usefulness. It is time we adopted 
a pricing formula that recognizes the economic 
factors that affect the dairy farmer. 





BA 79 years ago... 


It is strange what powers of resist- 
ance some men exhibit to the acquire- 
ment of information regarding their own 
business. They resemble a leaky recep- 
tacle in that, although repeatedly filled 
with facts, they all leak away, but what 
is more strange, although it may float 
on a sea of dairy knowledge, none of it 


leaks in. 











Twenty-two years ago the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Act directed that economic conditions, 
such as the price of feed, be considered in 
fixing the price of milk (under federal milk 
marketing orders). Eleven years ago my home 
market of Boston developed such a formula 
and began to apply it. It includes such fac- 
tors as the cost of grain, the general level of 
wholesale prices of 2,000 commodities, and 
the cost of farm labor. This formula proved 
so satisfactory to both the farmer and the 
consumer it gained wide acceptance in the 
northeastern markets. 

But it is now under attack. The concept 
that a dairy farmer is entitled to keep his 
prices in line with the general cost of living 
offends administration doctrine. If we are to 
prevent recurring periods of distress in dairy 
marketing areas—if we are to give to the 
dairy farmer the same rights and opportuni- 
ties as his urban cousins —if we are to pro- 
tect the dairy farmer against the pitfalls of 
price fluctuations—we should expand, not 
contract, the current system of pricing by 
economic factors. 


This observation has widespread implica- 
tions. Many fluid milk areas have expressed 
interest in using a Boston-type economic for- 
mula to set Class I prices. But the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has held that it was un- 
wise to do so. The expected higher Class I 
prices could result in a higher blend and pro- 
vide the economic carrot to cause manufac- 
turing milk producers to convert to Grade A. 
An oversupplied market (with a decreasing 
blend price) would develop unless some pro- 
tection from flooding. could be devised. This 
would require the use of some type of base 
or restricted entry provision in federal or- 
der markets. 


Expand food distribution . . . 


Fifth, we should expand our government 
food distribution programs. As you know, 
milk plays an important part in each of these 
programs. It feeds the hungry. It improves 
the diet of all Americans. It raises nutri- 
tional standards in undeveloped countries. 

Our great farm production is -a national 
asset which the communists do not have and 
cannot obtain—a weapon more powerful fcr 
preserving the free world than any in our 
arsenal of armaments. 


Reasonable interest rates .. . 


Sixth and finally, credit should be made 
available to both farmer and the co-op at 
reasonable rates. Economists predict that 
there may be another recession in 1961. We 
can still remember the 1958 recession, which 
was worse than the recession of 1954. If 
there is a recession in 1961, which continues 
this trend, it will take us at least a year 
longer to recover than it did in 1958 and we 
may have seven or eight million unemployed. 
The higher interest costs tend to aggravate 
this cycle. 


Every intelligent person knows that cam- 
paign promises are often generally worded 
and frequently more promise than pledge. 
The specific nature of this statement could 
be of greater significance, however. We are 
inclined to stress the first and fourth points 
because they involve matters of executive 
agency discretion whereas the others may re- 
quire legislation which is the sole province 
of the Congress. 
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Questions from Our Readers 





Planting multiflora rose 


I have a planting of multiflora 
rose fencing that was planted 
from purchased nursery stock. I 
desire to make a more extensive 
planting of my own. What should 
I use — hardwood cuttings, soft- 
wood cuttings, or seed from this 
existing growth? 


New Jersey H.C.W. 


I believe your quickest and most 
reliable way of proceeding would 
be to obtain plants from a nurs- 
ery. Plants ranging in size from 
12 to 18 inches are advertised by 
one company here at $2.65 per 
25, decreasing in price slightly for 
larger quantities ($32.50 for 500). 
Most state soil conservation nurs- 
eries also make plants available 
and the cost is usually less, but 
the plants may not be quite as 
large. As a rule, they are 1-year- 
old plants and these are of good 
size for transplanting. I think the 
cost for such plants is about $20 
to $25 per 1,000. 

However, there are other ways 
in which you can secure trans- 
plants, If you have an established 
hedge, birds will carry the seeds 
and these start volunteer plants 
in adjacent areas, especially in 
waste areas, pastures, and s0 
forth. Seldom do volunteers oc- 
cur in rotation land. These volun- 
teers may be dug up and planted 
in the desired location. 

Another method of propagation 
is to “layer” the tips of present 
canes. Simply bend them over so 
the tips touch the ground and put 
enough soil back of the tip to 
hold the tip down, about 3 to 4 
inches. This causes rooting and 
the rooted plants are then cut off 
the cane 2 to 3 inches ahead of 
the rooted section and transplanted 
in the desired area. It takes about 
a season to get good transplants 
this way. 

If you attempt to raise your 
own seedlings from seed, gather 
the ripe, red fruits after some ex- 


tremely cold weather has pre- 
vailed. Remove the seeds from the 
berries by putting them into a 
strong, cloth bag and rubbing 
them vigorously. Put the seeds 
into a quart fruit jar with some 
clean, sharp sand and shake 
vigorously to scarify them. This 
scratches the seed coat, makes 
it more permeable to water and 
oxygen, and results in better ger- 
mination. These seeds are then 
planted in the greenhouse or house 
in sand or sand-soil mixtures and 
kept moist. The seedlings should 
be about a year old when trans- 
ferred to the field. Even with 
this method, not all of the seeds 
will grow. 

If you attempt stem cuttings, 
use vigorous fresh canes of cur- 
rent season’s growth. Secure them 
after they have had some expos- 
ure to cold weather. Cut them in- 
to 6- to 8-inch sections and treat 
the basal section with one of the 
appropriate “rooting” compounis. 
These can be secured at larger 
seed stores. Place in sand, or soil- 
sand mixtures in the greenhouse. 
They should be transferred to the 
field only after they have attained 
some growth. Again, these may 
not all take root. 

—E. P. SYLWESTER 
Iowa State University 


Larger tractor tires? 


I am planning to replace the 
rear tires on my tractor. Would 
slightly larger tires make it more 
powerful? . 


New York LW.B. 


Larger tires will increase the 
ground speed and reduce the draw- 
bar pull of your tractor but will 
not make it more powerful. The 
reduced drawbar pull may result 
in less wheel slippage, thereby 
making the tractor seem to be 
“more powerful.” 

—MELVIN E. LONG 
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“... you know how our dog 
keeps burying bones and other 
things!” 





Zero weather tips 


(Continued from page 1231) 


your county extension office doesn’t 
have a sheet or bulletin giving di- 
rections, check with your power 
company, welding supplies store, or 
consult with a good rural plumber. 

If you know there is a possibility 
of pipe freezing up, you can insure 
yourself of running water next 
morning by opening a faucet part 
way. A fast drip to a pencil-size 
stream should do it. 

Where pipes have to pass through 
unheated buildings, it may take 
more than insulation to prevent 
freezing. Electric heating tape with 
built-in thermostat does a remark- 
ably efficient job considering the 
low level of heat it generates. Or, 
you can arrange to drain a sec- 
tion of pipe at night. On the Cable 
farm, they have one section which 
they close off with a gate valve 
in the milk house where it is 
warm. Then they open a faucet at 
the far end. This is necessary only 
in the coldest weather. 

Those electrically-heated water- 
ers you see oui in the yard where 
loose housing is practiced seem to 
keep water flowing no matter how 
cold it gets. But cattle drizzle when 
they take a drink and in zero 
weather it doesn’t take long for a 
mound of ice to build up around 
the base. If a dairyman doesn’t 
keep these mounds down with rock 
salt or calcium chloride, ice builds 
up until cattle can’t get close 
enough to get a drink. 


Upside-down conveyor... 


Auger feeding systems for silage 
have an excellent record of good 
performance in zero weather. But 
you can’t leave feed piled up 
against them. The same precau- 
tion holds for silo unloaders. As 
soon as feeding is done in extreme- 
ly cold weather, raise the unloader 
so it doesn’t touch silage. 


Slat-type conveyors for silage 
tend to accumulate a little waste 
feed in the corners of the bunk 
over the chains. Some Michigan 
dairymen (and beef feeders) have 
minimized the job of loosening up 
their slat-type conveyors in cold 
weather by using hardwood cross 
pieces with the chains on top so 
they will clear the bunk by about 
an inch. Not all conveyors will 
work with the slats upside down. 
It depends on sprocket design. 

Ground feed augers can be trou- 
blesome, especially where they are 
used to move feed from one build- 
ing to another. Sunshine and the 
warmth where the tube enters a 
heated building can cause con- 
densation. Even the driest feed can 
freeze up with this added moisture. 
Blower systems take more power, 
but if laid out properly with a 
good slope toward the discharge 
end, the pipe is always clean after 
use, and freeze-proof. 


Saw off a paddle... 


A well-gobbed section of gutter 
cleaner where it sticks out of the 
barn is sure to freeze until you 
can’t budge it in zero weather. 
Several canny dairymen have solved 
this problem by sawing off about 
half of one paddle to serve as a 
marker. Keeping watch as they 
near the end of the cleaning cycie, 
they stop the cleaner in the same 
place every time. This leaves only 
the cleanest, driest section outside. 

A zero weather rule for keeping 
a manure spreader working is to 
leave it clean and empty until 
just before you are ready to spread. 
Then fill it up fast with warm 
manure and unload immediately. 
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If your gutters have the capacity, 
it is only prudent to hoard man- 
ure where it falls until you have 
a full load. Even so, the spreader 
may not sweep itself out well 
enough. In that case it might pay 
you to hose it out with hot water 
when you come back from spread- ~ 
ing the manure. 


Scrape every day... 


With loose housing you still have 
a daily manure problem in zero 
weather. Jim Cook says the only 
way to avoid « rough, bumpy yard 
all winter after a cold snap, and 
then a sea of slop in the early 
spring, is to scrape the yard every 
day no matter how much you hate 
the job. He says they have always 
been able to scrape up the accu- 
mulation of the last 24 hours; but 
a day later, what with trampling 
and still more solid freezing, the 
battle is lost. 

And along with the paved yard, 
a dairyman in loose housing has to 
watch the steps or ramps to his 
milking parlor. With a little after- 
noon sunshine he may be able to 
scrape off manure with a blade. 
Otherwise it takes salt or chloride. 

“It’s the men who bear the hard- 
ships of zero weather, far more 
than the cows,” observes Bob Mad- 
dox. It probably doesn’t benefit a 
cow to come into a warm milking 
parlor, then go outside in the cold 
again. For this reason, Michigan 
State now recommends radiant 
heating, with banks of heat lamps, 
in milking parlors. These don’t 
heat the air, only men working in 
their glow. To air-heat a medium- 
size milking parlor with cows con- 
stantly opening the doors would 
take a heating plant big enough 
for a five-room house, A. J. Cable 
told this reporter. 


Where cold feet are the main 
problem in a parlor, some dairy- 
men have found comfort in a 
wooden grate laid over the floor. 

Between the water heater and 
the heat extracted from milk by 
the bulk tank compressor, most 
milk houses these days are in 
small danger of freezing. But in 
zero weather I have seen ice cov- 
ering the wall on the cold side. 

Gerald Smith, Barry County, 
Michigan, has a water heater with 
a circulating fan which pulls air 
up through tubes which run through 
the hot water tank. Smith also 
traps all the heat from his bulk 
tank compressor, closing off the 
outside exhaust with the onset of 
winter. Even so, the water cooling 
unit of his compressor froze up 
one zero night two years ago at 
a cost of considerable damage. 
Since then he has put in a drain 
cock and fittings so he can blow 
out the water from the radiator 
after the compressor shuts off. 


It is natural to start feeling sor- 
ry for cattle when temperatures 
plunge. But you don’t provide com- 
fort by trying to close up a shel- 
ter unless you can close it com- 
pletely and keep it warm, say 
Michigan State ag engineers. 

Even young calves seem to be 
better off in cold housing, accord- 
ing to experiments at Purdue Uni- 
versity and the Idaho experiment 
station. The researchers found that 
calves suffered less from pneumon- 
ia when housed in draft-free, open- 
sided shelters than when kept in 
pens inside regular closed barns. 
You can build draft-free calf pens 
with bales of straw, but plywood 
or metal roofing sheets take up a 
lot less floor space. THE END 
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CYANAMID 
“ALL OUT” 
MASTITIS 
PROGRAM 





HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


How modern science and good herd management 


are used to prevent and control mastitis in all stages 





1. The first step is physical examina- 
tion and laboratory tests of all quarters 
by your veterinarian to determine 
which cows are infected, severity of 
infection and type of mastitis infection 
present. You are then ready to proceed. 


4. In the case of an occasional “flare 
up” immediately infuse affected quar- 
ter with AUREOMYCIN® for Mastitis 
(or TARGOT®) and pull cow from milk- 
ing line for 3 days. Report to your 
veterinarian, 


Now we have both the knowledge 
and the scientific weapons to carry 
out an effective attack on mastitis 
in all its forms and stages. A pro- 
gram that can control mastitis — 
minimize it to the point of practical 
eradication. 









ie i 4 Re 
2. Vaccinate against staphylococcal 
mastitis with new Cyanamid Staphylo- 
coccus Aureus Toxoid, Slanetz strain. 
Your veterinarian can immunize all 
cows to prevent spread to non-infected 
cows and acute cases in infected cows. 


ith all is 


5. Maintain a high herd health level 
because a cow at the peak of health is 
better able to resist infections. For the 
dairyman who raises his own feed, 
AUREOMYCIN Crumbles, helps keep 
the cows healthy. 


Cyanamid offers such a program 
above. We hope you will take a 
moment to read it carefully. 

Your veterinarian is the key- 
man in the program, Discuss it with 
him. Plan with him to place your 
herd on the Cyanamid Mastitis Con- 





8. Treat severe, acute cases via blood 
stream, Use SULMET® Injectable first 
day, with udder infusions as in point 4. 
Follow with SULMET OBLETS® second 
through fourth days or use SULMET 
OBLETS alone for four days. 


¥ 

, << OE 
6. Good feeds containing AUREOMYCIN 
pay off because they help keep your 
herd health at a high level. Your cows 
are better able to resist all kinds of 
infection — and to produce to their full 
capacity. 


trol Program—with his supervision, 
guidance and professional service. 

At your request, we will be glad 
to send you the complete scientific 
and herd management program 
free of charge. 
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In controlling mastitis in a dairy 
herd, the cooperation of the owner 
and employees is of vital import- 
ance, It might be said that everyone 
should become “mastitis-minded.” 


1 All “positive” animals should be 
® placed at the end of the milking 
line so that they are milked and 
cared for last as an added safeguard 
against any spread of infection. 
2 When an infected animal is 
* moved from the stable, the stan- 
chion floor should be thoroughly 
cleaned of all organic material and 
then scrubbed and disinfected with 
a lye solution. 


3 Replacements should be exam- 
* ined by your veterinarian and a 
laboratory examination should be 
made of the milk. Only clean ani- 
mals should be admitted to the herd. 


4 All replacements should be 

* raised on the farm if possible as 

time and experience show they are 

more apt to be disease-free. 

5 Cow beds should be of proper 
* construction so as to prevent in- 

juries to udders and teats. 


These are the C 


1. Staphylococcus Aureus Toxoid, 
Slanetz Strain 

2. SULMET® Sulfamethazine 
Injectable 

3. SULMET® OBLETS® 

4. VARIZYME® Streptokinase-Hu- 
man Plasminogen-Streptodornase 


yanamid weapons of science 
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6 Stables should be kept clean and 
* ample clean bedding should be 
used at all times. 
7 Rear portion of the cow beds 
* should be mechanically cleaned 
and disinfected at definite intervals. 
8 When a cow shows watery milk, 
® flakes, clots or pus, she should 
be removed from the milking line. 
Early discovery of cases showing 
watery milk or pin-point flakes in 
the milk often saves a cow. 
9 An individual towel should be 
* furnished for each cow. The 
towels are placed in a chlorine solu- 
tion with a strength of 250 parts 
per million (p.p.m.). When an ud- 
der is to be washed the milker re- 
moves a towel from the pail and 
wrings it partly dry. After the 
udder is washed the towel is 
dropped into a discard pail. 
10 It is a good plan to assign a 
*® group of cows to each man, 
who milks them each time. Since it 
is important that complete milking 
be practiced, the herdsman should 
make personal examinations of 
milked cows frequently. 




















5. AUREOMYCIN® chlortetracycline 
for Mastitis (and TARGOT®*) 

6. AUREOMYCIN® Crumbles 
Available from your veterinarian 
or local animal health products 
dealer. 


CYANAMID SERVES THE MAN WHO MAKES A BUSINESS OF AGRICULTURE 


1 1 It is good practice to dip the 
* ends of the teats after milk- 
ing. A chlorine solution having 
strength of 250 p.p.m. of available 
chlorine should be used — fresh for 
each cow. 
12 Before stripping each cow a 
* milker should wash his hands 
with soap and water, disinfect them 
with a chlorine solution (100-200 
p.p.m.) and wipe them dry, prefer- 
ably with paper towels. 
1 3 Teat-cups should be rinsed in 
® a pail of clean water, then in 
a pail of chlorine water of at least 
250 p.p.m. of available chlorine be- 
tween each cow. This of course is to 
prevent the spread of infection 
from one cow to another by means 
of the teat-cups. 
1 4 Each day before it is swept 
* the floor should be sprinkled 
with lime or superphosphate. When 
manure is not spread on the ground 
daily, superphosphate should be 
used instead of lime (ground lime- 
stone or hydrated lime). 
15 Check milking machine peri- 
* odically to be sure correct 
vacuum is being applied to the teats, 
pulsations are at manufacturer’s 
recommended rate and teat cup in- 
flations are in gcod condition. 
16 Make sure milking machine 
* is being correctly operated — 
not left on longer than necessary. 
Most cows can be trained, if udders 
are properly prepared, to milk out 
in 3 to 4 minutes. 
17 In every way make good 
* management and sanitation 
an habitual part of your standard 
management routine. 
For further information consult 
your veterinarian or write Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Company, Agricul- 
tural Division, New York 20, N. Y. 


® Trademark 


MASTITIS CONTROL 
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Holiday highhghts 


Here are a few tried and true specialties 


that may be just what you are looking for 


to help spice up your holiday festivities. 


by Marian Pike 


Cheese Olive Surprises 

Y, pound sharp Cheddar cheese 
Y% cup soft butter 
% cup sifted flour 

Dash of salt 
Y, teaspoon paprika 
24 to 30 medium-size stuffed green 

olives 

Shred the cheese and blend with 
the butter. Sift the flour, salt, and 
paprika into the cheese-butter mix- 
ture. Mix to form dough. Pinch 
off small ball of dough and com- 
pletely cover an olive with it. Con- 
tinue until all the dough is used. 

Place on ungreased baking sheet. 
Now you may refrigerate for 4 to 
5 hours before baking, or you may 
bake at once in 300-degree oven for 
12 to 15 <zainutes until dough is 
lightly browned and cooked through, 
Serve hot or cold, 


Fruit Salad for a Crowd 
3 bananas, sliced 
2 #2 cans Royal Anne cherries, 
seeded and drained 
2 #2 cans tidbits pineapple, drained 
1 10-ounce bag marshmallows (min- 
jJatures or large ones cut small- 
er than quarters) 
Pineapple Dressing 
2 cups pineapple juice (using juice 
from fruits if desired) 

cup sugar 
egg yolk 
tablespoons cornstarch 
Bring sugar and juice to a boil. 
Mix egg yolk with a little of the 
juice and stir in. Boil up again. 
Add cornstarch. Boil until thick and 
clear. Cool. 

Add dressing to fruits and let 
stand 2 or 3 hours, (Dressing should 
be thick as fruit has tendency to 
thin it. You may want to use up to 
4 tablespoons cornstarch.) 

Serve on lettuce with cheese 
crackers or cheese olive surprises, 
Makes 20 servings. 


Red and Green Salad 
Cheese layer: 
tablespoon (1 envelope) unflay- 
ored gelatin 
cup water 
cups country style cottage cheese 
(small curd) 
%, cup dairy sour cream 
¥%, cup Blue cheese 

Few drops green coloring 
Soften gelatin in water. Beat cot- 
tage cheese, sour cream, and Blue 
cheese until smooth. Add coloring. 
Stir softened gelatin over hot wa- 
ter until dissolved; blend into cot- 
tage cheese mixture. Pour mixture 
into 2-quart ring mold which has 
been rinsed with cold water; chill 
until jelly-like consistency, 

Tomato aspic layer: 

2 tablespoons (2 envelopes) un- 
flavored gelatin 
cup tomato juice 
Y% cups tomato juice 
teaspoons salt 
teaspoons sugar 


ohn 


~ 


2a 
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2 tablespoons lemon Juice 
2 teaspoons grated onion 


Soften gelatin in % cup tomato 
juice. In a small saucepan, heat 3% 
cups tomato juice to boiling; add 
salt, sugar, lemon juice, and onion. 
Stir in softened gelatin until dis- 
solved. Let cool to room tempera- 
ture; pour over cheese layer; chill 
until firm. 

When ready to serve, unmold and 
fill center with greens (lettuce, en- 
dive, chicory, romaine) which have 
been pulled into bite size pieces 
and marinated with Italian style 
dressing. 


Makes 10 or 12 servings. 


Refrigerator Fudge 
8 6-ounce packages semi-sweet 
chocolate pieces 
1 74%4-ounce jar marshmallow fluff 
4, cups sugar 
1 144%4-ounce can evaporated milk 
Y¥, pound butter 
1 teaspoon vanilla extract 
Chopped nuts, as desired 


Put semi-sweet chocolate pieces 
and marshmallow fluff in a large 
mixing bowl. 

Boil sugar and milk 6 minutes in 
a heavy 3-quart saucepan, stirring 
constantly. Count time after sugar 
and milk come to a full boil. 

Remove from heat and add but- 
ter and vanilla extract. Pour this 
hot mixture over the chocolate and 
marshmallow and beat by hand or 
with electric mixer about 3 minutes 
or until thoroughly mixed. Add nuts. 

Pour fudge into pans lined with 
aluminum foil. Chill fudge in re- 
frigerator. After fudge is cool and 
set, remove pans and wrap fudge 
in foil. Store in refrigerator and it 
will keep indefinitely. Yield: 4% 
pounds, 

Almond Fish 
Y, cup whole blanched almonds 
3 eggs (separated) 
Y, cup sugar 

2 tablespoons flour 

Pinch of salt 
1 teaspoon almond flavoring 
2 teaspoons rum extract 

Generously butter 1-quart fish 
mold. Coat with flour. Grate al- 
monds fine. (1-quart bread pan can 
be used instead of fish mold.) 

In large mixing bowl, beat egg 
yolks several minutes. Gradually 
add sugar, beating until all sugar 
is dissolved 

Sprinkle grated almonds, flour, 
and salt over yolks. Fold in egg 
whites which have been beaten sep- 
arately until stiff. Add extracts. 
Continue folding until white patches 
just disappear. 

Pour mixture in prepared mold. 
Bake 50 to 60 minutes at 325 de- 
grees or until cake tester in center 
comes out clean 

Cool in mold on wire rack. Un- 
mold, Let mellow for one day. Dust 
with confectioner’s sugar. Slice and 
serve. 
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Sugar’n Spice Doughnuts with Apple Cider 


1 cup milk 
Y% cup butter 
¥Y, cup light brown sugar 
1 teaspoon salt 
Y% cup warm (not hot) water 
1 package of cake dry or com- 
pressed yeast 
2 eggs, well beaten 
2 teaspoons nutmeg 
Y, teaspoon cinnamon 
1 tablespoon grated orange rind 
5% cups sifted flour 
Scald milk. Stir in butter, brown 
sugar, and salt. Cool to luke- 
warm. Measure water into large 


Turn out onto lightly-floured 
board and knead until smooth 
and elastic. Shape into ball. 


Place in buttered bow] and brush 
top with soft butter. Cover with 
dampened cloth and let rise in 
warm place (85 degrees) until 
double in bulk, about 1% hours. 
Turn out on lightly-floured board 
and roll out % inch thick. Cut 
with 1%- or 2-inch biscuit cut- 
ter. Place on baking sheet, cover, 
and let rise in warm place, free 
from draft until double, about 30 
minutes. Fry 3 or 4 at a time in 





bowl. Sprinkle or crumble in hot fat (365 degrees) about 3 
yeast; stir until dissolved. Add Minutes. Drain on paper towel- 
eggs, spices, orange rind, luke- ing; sugar while warm. Yield: 
warm milk mixture. Stir in flour. 4 dozen. 
Fattigsmanskakor Add cherries. When they are 
8 egg yolks warm, add the brandy. Heat one 


2 tablespoons sugar 

8 tablespoons heavy cream 
1 teaspoon vanilla 

1% to 1% cups sifted flour 


Beat egg yolks until light colored. 
Add sugar and cream. Beat well. 
Stir in vanilla. Add flour and mix 
to smooth dough. 

Roll out % inch thick on lightly- 
floured board, Cut in 1%-inch strips. 
Cut these strips diagonally every 4 
inches. Make a 2-inch slit in mid- 
dle of each 1%- by 4-inch strip and 
slip one end through the slit. 

Fry in deep fat until lightly browned, 
1% minutes at 350 degrees. Drain 
on absorbent paper. When cool, 
sprinkle with powdered sugar, Makes 
3 dozen. 

Cherries Jubilee 

1 quart or 1 #2% can 

black cherries, drained 
Y, cup juice from cherries 

1 tablespoon sugar 
Y, tablespoon cornstarch 
Y% cup brandy 


Mix the sugar and cornstarch 
slowly into the cherry juice in 
sauce pan. Heat over low fire, stir- 
ring constantly until thoroughly 
blended, Do not boil. 


stewed 


minute and remove from fire. Trans- 
fer to serving dish. 

Heat 1 tablespoon of brandy and 
set fire to it. With this, set fire 
to the cherry sauce. While blazing, 
ladle sauce and cherries over French 
vanilla ice cream. Makes 8 servings. 

Magic Meringue 

5 egg whites 
Y, teaspoon salt 
1 cup sugar 

Preheat oven to very hot (450 
degrees). Beat egg whites with salt 
until soft peaks are formed. Grad- 
ually beat in sugar until very stiff 
peaks are formed. (Takes about 15 
minutes.) Spread mixture in well- 
buttered 8x8x2-inch pan or 8 well- 
buttered custard cups, Place in pre- 
heated oven and close the door. 
Now turn off heat! Let stand over- 
night or at least 5 hours before 
removing from oven. Do not peek! 

To serve: Cut meringue in squares 
or removed from custard cups. Top 
with fresh, frozen, or canned peach- 
es, raspberries, or strawberries and 
trim with whipped or ice cream. 
May be made a day or two ahead. 
Protect top with foil and store in 
cool place if not to be used im- 
mediately. THE END 
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From Day to Day 


by Lois J. Hurley 


HIS is the column in which I 
attempt to interpret the 
mood of Christmas and put 

you in step with it; not easy, in 
our hustle-bustle world, but nec- 
essary, if the time is to be one of 
wonder and joy. 

Since memory plays such a big 
part in the sentiment of Christ- 
mas, let’s take bits and pieces of 
long-ago seasons and try to fit 
them together into the Christmas 
we'd like to re-create for ourselves 
and our family, if we could go back 
with people, to places we knew 
and loved in the world of long ago. 

So, to begin with, I wish I could 
have a Christmas back in the old 
Missouri farm house of my child- 
hood with my father and mother 
plus my husband and child. 

Here’s how I'd like things to go: 
First, I'd like us all to ride to 
town and do our simple shopping 
in the stores along the main street. 

Mama and I would buy the extra 
fixings for the big dinner; oysters 
for supper stew and for the dress- 
ing, cranberries, celery, and nuts. 
Kathy and Grandpa could go hand 
in hand down the street after 
their conspiratorial gifts, none of 
which would cost much more than 
a quarter. Daddy (my husband) 
would probably delight and astound 
the storekeepers by buying prodig- 
iously of the best for all of us. 

Then home to the warm farm- 
house, a supper of good foods from 
Mamma’'s plentiful pantry, includ- 
ing homemade souse, pickled in 
vinegar, homemade light bread, 
pickles, jellies, and goodies. 

By the time the dishes are done, 
Papa has driven the team around 
to the front door and we all pack 
cozily in for the two-mile drive 
to church, under the soft stars of 
Christmas Eve. There Kathy will 
enjoy the fragrance of a cedar 
Christmas tree, lighted by dozens 
of flickering candles, for this is 
long before electric tree bulbs. 


After the program of speeches 
and songs, we'll drive home for a 
lazy, cozy hour by the fire, then to 
bed with our socks and stockings 
hanging in a row from the mantel 
of the big sittingroom fireplace. 

We'd awake .to the snap and 
crackle of the fire, stoked to a 
state of hearty blaze by Papa's 
expert hand; the stockings would 
be explored and emptied of their 
mysterious bulges; a hasty break- 
fast would be eaten; and the big 
dinner gotten under way. Then 
we'd be ready for the arrival of 
the kinfolks. 

First to drive in the yard, I 
know, would be my oldest sister 
and her family. A rosy-cheeked 
baby would be unwrapped and ad- 
mired; Kathy would have the fun 
of greeting cousins she hardly 
knows, across the separating years. 

My brother-in-law would hand 
around packages of fire crackers; 
Papa would bring a shovel of coals 
from the fireplace; and we'd stand 
in the front yard, in the crisp 
frostiness of Christmas morning 
and greet the day with pops and 
bangs, in the manner long followed 
in the south of my childhood. 

Next to arrive would be my fa- 
vorite Aunt Molly and her hus- 
band and brood. She, too, would 
be seeing my daughter for the 
first time and I know just how 
she would greet her. 

Taking Kathy's chin in her firm 
but gentle grip, she would tip up 
her face, look straight and deep 





into her eyes, and say, “Howdy, 
child.” I know, for that’s the way 
she always greeted me after peri- 
ods of separation and I always 
wanted to have a very clear con- 
science when Aunt Molly thus in- 
spected it. 

The precious hours of the day 
would flow along much in the 
manner of Christmas days every- 
where. The bountiful dinner would 
be served in three shifts. The good 
smell of the once-a-year Christmas 
cigars of the men, smoked after 
dinner, would waft through the 
house. The children would wrap up 
and have a romp around the farm. 

There'd be an early snack for 
those who could nold it, then the 
kinfolks would have to load up the 
wagons and go home to do their 
chores, We'd say goodby to them. 
Then, I’m efraid we'd have to say 
goodby to the homefolks and be 
going, too, foi we’d have a long, 
long way to travel; forty-five years 
in order to get home! 

About all that is left of the 
childhood Christmas I long to re- 
live, is the old farm house. It still 
stands, though much altered. Papa 
is gone; Aunt Molly and all her 
family are gone; my sister is gone; 
my mother, a feeble 93, only oc- 
casionally remembers us in our 
proper identities and relationships. 

But, are they really gone? A: 
theory I like is that we are im- 
mortal so long as we live in the 





Happiness lies in the ab- 
sorption in some _ vocation 
which satisfies the soul. 

—Sir William Osler 











memories of those we knew and 
loved. So, since Christmas is not 
gone, though I can’t spend it with 
you, Papa and Aunt and dear 
eldest sister and Mamma and cous- 
ins, old neighbors, and all those I 
have known in the long ago but 
not seen for awhile, come spend 
it with me. 

Join the new friends I have 
made, around my fireside on Christ- 
mas Eve. Come downstairs with us 
to open our presents under the 
tree on Christmas morning. Gath- 
er at our table for a dinner, still 
bountiful. 

Listen to the beautiful old carols 
from our hi-fi set; they don’t sound 
exactly the same as they did when 
we sang them together in the old 
Walnut Grove church, but they 
carry the same message and bring 
the same warmth. 

Let us open the Scriptures to- 
gether to St. Luke: “And there were 
in the same country, shepherds 
abiding in the fields, keeping watch 
over their flocks by night .. .” 
This is an ageless passage that un- 
locks the magic door of Christmas 
today, the same as it did years 
ago, and will for years to come. 

Welcome one, welcome all! All 
those from the past and in the 
present who blend together in spir- 
it and flesh at the blessed season 
of Christmas, Welcome all those 
yet to come who will observe it 
and love it. Ages come and go; 
times change but the heart con- 
tinues to rejoice in this glad season. 

Because: “I bring you good ti- 
dings of great joy, which shall 
be to all people . . . Glory to God 
in the highest and on earth peace, 
good will toward men,” 





1479. Nothing picks up « wardrobe 
icker than crisp, new blouses, and 
is trio fills the bill te 





6374. A pans attrac- 
tive jumper 
in women's sizes, paired 
with a tailored blouse. Sizes 
34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 4%, 
48. Bust 36 to 50. Size 36, 


















short 
sleeve, 2% yords of 35- 
inch. Price cents. 





1494. Simply styled but with 
a wealth of charm is this 
square-necked date frock. Sizes 
10, 12, 14, 16, 18, 20. Bust 31 
12, 14, 16, 18, 20. Bust 3) 
to 40. Size 12, 32 bust, 5 
yards of 35-inch; collar, option- 
al, 1 yard. Price 35 cents. 
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34-48 


1369. A_ special design 
for the shorter, fuller fig- 
vre. Casvally-tailored, two- 
piece ovtfit thet’s a daily 
companion. Sizes 12%, 
14%,, 16%, 18%, 20%, 
22%, 24%, 26%. Bust 
33 to 47. Size 14%, 35 
bust, short sleeves, 5 
yords of 35-inch. Price 35 
cents. 
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$271. For your own apron 


favorite; can be made in practically 
no time. Sizes small (12-14), «medi- 
um (16-18), large (20-40). Medium, 
2%, yards of 35- of 39-inch. Price 
35 cents. 


8400. A_ darling three-piece outfit 
for your little cherub — dress, slip, 
and romper, all in this practical pat- 
tern. Sizes 6 months, 1, 2, 3 years. 
Size 1 yeor, dress, 1% yards; romp- 
er, % yard; slip, % yord, 35-inch. 
Price 35 cents. 
































Pattern Nos. Size HOARD'S DAIRYMAN, PATTERN DEPT. NO PATTERNS 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. EXGNANGED 
Er for patterns, 35 cents each. 
NAME RFD. 
CITY. STATE 











Fall and winter issue of pattern book, ‘Basic Fashion" —35 cents. 
Needlework Album—25 cents. 
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During 1960, you received approximately 
2,000 dairy farming ideas, suggestions, 
and tips from Hoard’s Dairyman. 
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SAVE YOUR COPIES... 


of Hoard’s Dairyman. They are a storehouse of useful informa- 
tion. Tomorrow you may be looking for a feeding, construc- 
tion, or livestock disease control idea which appeared last sum- 
mer. With an index it will be easy to find. 
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Can You Afford To 
HOLD CULL COWS 
THROUGH WINTER? 


6¢ Holding cull cows through win- 
ter won't pay this year. It takes 
at least 3¢ market gain for you 
to come out on a wintering pro- 
gram, even if you throw in 
labor and residue grazing, such 
as stalk fields, for nothing.” 


(QUOTED FROM AN OCTOBER 16 
DOANE AGRICULTURAL DIGEST REPORT) 


This is the kind of sound, down- 
to-earth advice . . . profitable in- 
formation... you get from Doane 
Agricultural Digest Reports. 
Most all of your day-to-day 
questions about markets, live- 
stock and crops, farm manage- 
ment problems are answered by 
the Doane staff of more than 
150 agricultural specialists. 


To keep informed — really in- 
formed — on all important de- 
velopments, trends, and changes 
in agriculture, do as thousands 
of progressive farm owners and 
managers do — read the twice- 
month]y Doane DIGEST! 


Write today for a FREE group 
of latest DIGEST Reports ae 
no strings attached . . . nothing 
to buy or return. Send your 
name and address to DOANE 
AGRICULTURAL SERVICE, Box 
7779, 5142 Delmar, St. Louis 
8, Mo. 


















SAVE MONEY 


Weed out 
non-producers 


A scale for accurate milk 
production records, Has 
extra adjustable indicator : 
to deduct weight of milk . +A ee 
pail, Dimensions: 8”x2”x HANSON 
17”. Heavy construction, 

Price $8.95 at your SCALE CO. 


E 
hardware store or 


Masthbres ak 
dairy supply house. IMinois 





GERMICIDE-DISINFECTANT 


QUARDS AGAINST REJECTSD MILK 
Use for washing adders, sanitizing piiking 
faut nt Ocerioms non-corrosive. Easy 

Gallon - $2.50 - mages 256 Gallons of 
Bolution See dealer or write 











THE NEW 
Pocket Herd Books 


Will let you have the story 
of your herd with you at 
sales and meetings. Price 
$3.50 Postpaid. 


ASK FOR SAMPLES TODAY 
HOARD’'S DAIRYMAN 


Fort Atkinson Wisconsin 














| GET MORE MILK! 


Save injuries with 


ow 
AN'T 
ICK 


Pays for itself many times over! Subdues wild- 
est animal during milking, surgery, whenever 
needed. Won't injure, cut of bruise! Immo- 

bilizes muscles; eliminotes tying, 
\ chains, wires. Fits any animal. 


ORDER NOW! 
Money-back Guarantee 


4° WESTERN SALES & SUPPLY~=) 
5995 N. Washington, Denver , Colo. j 
Enclosed is $..____._ Send] 
—_._KowKan’ ‘Kick(s) for 5- day | 


trial with full refund if | am not) 
completely sotisfied 


























HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 





YOUNG STOCK with Penny and David. Penny gives her surplus earnings to help build his dairy business. 


Merry Christmas, David... 


(Continued from page 1229) 


put down a rug, went next door 
and brought the calf. Joey per- 
suaded her to lie quietly while 
Penny rousted a reluctant David 
out of bed. They thought he 


would never come downstairs. 


This is a boy, growing up in a 
small, New England, mill town, 
who decided as a high school sen- 
ior that he wanted to be a dairy 
fariner. He had no farm, and his 
family, in the present generation, 
bad no farm background. His fa- 
ther, whose name was originally 
Michaelkiewicz, had been a pro- 
fessional featherweight boxer. His 
managers had changed his name 
to Wagner so that the sports 
writers could spell it. Both par- 
ents are of Polish ancestry. 

David didn’t seriously consider 
college. He wanted to make a 
faster start, and he began by get- 
ting a job on a dairy farm to 
learn by doing. Then he added a 
second job and a third. For months 
he got up at 2:30, milked a 20- 
cow herd for one farmer, drove 
to another farm to help with the 
milking of a larger herd there, 
then reported for a regular day- 
time job at a wholesale grocer’s 
warehouse, In the afternoon he 
reversed the milking routine, help- 
ing at the large farm first, then 
milking the 20-cow herd after dark. 


Warehouse work ... 


It was working in the ware- 
house that confirmed David's de- 
termination to be a farmer. “I 
couldn’t see out,” he recalls with 
horror. “I didn’t know whether 
the sun was shining or it was 
snowing. I want to be outdoors 
and I don’t want to do the same 
thing all the time. On a farm 
there is always something new 
and you never know what is going 
to happen next, and you are your 
own boss.” 

Every dollar David could save 
went to buy young calves, He 
found an unused barn where he 
could keep them for a nominal 
rent. He would buy nothing but 
purebred stock. He studied pedi- 
grees and production records, and 
dickered with breeders for a low- 
er price. He paid cash every time. 

Buying mostly second-hand for 
cash and keeping at it for two 
years, David has now accumu- 
lated two tractors, a hay baler, 
two mowers, two hay rakes, a 
manure spreader, a one-ton, pick- 
up truck, and plows and harrows. 

David lives in an area of east- 
ern Connecticut where farms have 
been going out. There are fields 
available for rent. There are crops 
of hay that can be bought, stand- 
ing at a reasonable price. There 
is some hay that can be had for 
the cutting. 

David took land where he could 
find it. This past summer he quit 
all his “outside” jobs, planted corn 
on one piece, cut hay on others, 
and wore out his tractor tires 
travelling on the highway to and 
from his scattered lots. He and 


his brothers have mavaged in the 
1960 season to cut and cure 6,500 
bales of hay, of which they have 
sold 3,000, and to put up 200 tons 
of corn silage. 

He has now been ale to rent 
a fairly modern barn, only a 
couple of miles from home, large 
enough to hold the big milking 
herd that he fully intends to have. 
With the barn he has gained the 
use of enough land to consolidate 
his operations considerably. He 
won’t have to do so much travel- 
ing another summer. 


Owns 28 head... 


David has 28 registered Holstein 
cattle now and, with eight first- 
calf heifers milking, he is getting 
his first income. He has eight bred 
heifers and 12 younger animals, 
including Holly. 

Like many another farmer, Da- 
vid has come up against the ne- 
cessity for more capital, His “cash 
only” policy won’t take him any 
farther. He is selling milk now 
in cans, but he knows he will soon 
have to get a bulk tank, on credit. 
Then, to fill the tank, and make 
his milk checks big enough to 
meet the bills, he'll need more 
cows. He is planning to buy 20 
additional milkers, with borrowed 
money. If his bred heifers fresh- 
en on schedule, he’ll go into 1961 
with a milking string of 36 cows. 

He’s come a long way in two 
years, through his own hard work 
and the constant help and encour- 
agement of a remarkably coopera- 
tive and cohesive family. All the 
Wagners have been cn “the team” 
and in the cheering section to 
help David get his start. 

Penny, next to David in age, 
stayed out of school, got a job, 
and “invested” all her surplus 
earnings in her brother’s farming 
enterprise. She can do farm work, 
too, and when Hurricane Donna 
flattened David’s corn, Penny was 
out there with her brothers, and 
brought along her boy friend, to 
help cut the corn by hand. 

Patchy, Joey, and Ayan are 
David’s farmhands. So far they 
are unpaid help, for the most part, 
but they, too consider that their 
labor is an investment. David 
cheerfully agrees that this has 
been a family undertaking. He 
already has lettered the doors of 
his truck with the farm name, 
“Wagner Brothers.” He admits 
there is some justice in Penny’s 
claim that it should be “Wagner 
Brothers and Sister.” 

But for all the Wagners, the 
great day in the founding of this 
new enterprise, was Christmas, 
1959. Janet Wagner says: 

“There was something signifi- 
cant in that lasting picture of a 
tiny, live creature under the 
Christmas tree. Except for the 
small spots of black, it looked like 
the little lamb at the manger in 
Bethlehem. The meaning of Christ- 
mas was differently felt and the 
gaily wrapped gifts we were al- 


ways so accustomed to were not 
even missed. 

“The Christ Child was surely born 
in our home that day, in some 
form, because His blessing was so 
keenly felt, and goodness radiated 
through us all. We learned that 
the coldness of necessity made us 
cling to one another for warmth. 
Together we were truly “warm, 
sharing the hardships with the 
riches we were winning, and being 
a large family, we were truly rich.” 

THE END 


Eldon Jj. Corbett elected 
to lead United Farmers 





Eldon J. Corbett ... new president 


At the 41st annual meeting of 
United Farmers of New England, 
Inc. the board of directors elected 
a new president, Eldon J. Corbett 
of Colebrook, N.H., to succeed Earl 
N. Gray of Morrisville, Vt. Mr. 
Gray has retired from dairy farm- 
ing and was honored at the meet- 
ing for his 41 years of service as 
the first president and charter 
member of United Farmers. 


The new president will preside 
over the New England organiza- 
tion of 2,500 dairy farmers in Maine, 
New Hampshire, New York, and 
Vermont. United Farmers is the 
largest dairy marketing coopera- 
tive in New England and eastern 
New York state. It maintains com- 
plete facilities for processing, dis- 
tributing, and manufacturing the 
annual production of 400 million 
pounds of milk, principally in south- 
ern New England. 

Mr. Corbett is also president of 
the New Hampshire-Vermont Ar- 
tificial Breeding Cooperative. 





EA 75 years ago... 


One of the best subsoilers 
is a clover root. The roots of 
clover are wonderful explorers 
of the soil, often extending 
from four to eight feet down- 


wards. 
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ARTIFICIAL BREEDING 





Geography and bull proofs 


Where a sire is proved may af- 
fect production level according 
to studies in Pennsylvania. 


by Dexter N. Putnam 


N PENNSYLVANIA, the pro- 

duction of the daughters of a 

sire is influenced to quite a de- 
gree by the geographical area in 
which their records are made. 

Our study, of more than nearly 
94,000 records of all breeds enrolled 
in DHIA, shows a range of 806 
pounds of milk and 24 pounds of 
fat between the highest and low- 
est producing areas. 

Here is a stud-by-stud breakdown 
of breeds compared with the state 


way to determine a bull’s potential 
is to use him in the best herds 
where the daughters will have op- 
timum conditions in which to make 
their records. It is true, of course, 
that management does greatly in- 
fluence the level of production of 
a sire’s daughters. However, our 
records show that a bull’s perform- 
ance will rank just about the same 
whether the daughters are milked 
in DHIA herds or OS herds. 

More than 50 per cent of Penn- 
sylvania’s dairy cows are being bred 
artificially. This fact imposes a 
great responsibility on the men who 
select the sires used in this pro- 
gram. How well have they done? 

To answer this question we com- 
pared the lactation records in herds 
where all lactations were from 
daughters of A.I. sires with the lac- 




















as a whole .. . in pounds fat, 305 tation records in those herds where 
days, 2x, M.E. no daughters were designated as 
Breed SPABC WPABC NEPA ist PA. mAs State 
Ayrshire 389 388 376 - 404 387 
Brown Swiss — 452 —— —-— 486 462 
Guernsey 395 400 410 382 397 397 
Holstein 464 447 474 453 457 460 
Jersey 451 424 416 421 427 _ 
WPABC—Western Pennsylvania Artificial Breeding Cooperative, Clarion; ist PA— 
First Pennsylvania Artificial Breeding Cooperative, Lewisburg; NEPA—Northeast- 
ern Pennsylvania Artificial Breeting Cooperative, Tunkhannock; SPABC—South- 


eastern Pennsylvania Artificial Breeding 
ley Cooperative Farmers, Allentown. 


The differences in production 
shown above cannot be attributed 
to the sires used since, essentially, 
the same differences show up in 
daughters of bulls used in natural 
service. Here are comparisons. 


operative, Lancaster; LV—Lehigh Val- 


being sired artificially. 

Our assumption is that herds 
using A.I. are using this service 
exclusively and the non-A.I. herds 
are using only natural service. This 
assumption may not be the exact 








Breed SPABC  WPABC NEPA ist PA. LV State 
Ayrshire 377 371 361 377 412 378 
Brown Swiss 399 438 462 429 450 427 
Guernsey 396 387 424 386 396 396 
Holstein 432 423 439 431 437 432 
Jersey 461 409 407 407 420 408 





On the basis of these data, it 
would seem logical to conclude 
there is a difference in the produc- 
tion of the daughters of sires de- 
pending upon the geographical area 
in which the daughters made their 
records. This fact should be consid- 
ered when comparing performance 
of bulls in more than one area. 

With a goodly number of herds 
enrolled in both DHIA and Owner- 
Sampler (OS) there has been a good 
opportunity to compare the pro- 
duction levels of the two systems. 

Any fears on the part of skeptics 
that the OS folks might “fudge” 
their records do not appear to be 
justified. In fact, the OS herds 
average about 38 pounds fat lower 
than the DHIA herds. The 3,928 
DHIA herds of all breeds averaged 
10,373 pounds milk and 407 pounds 
fat on an actual basis. During the 
same period, 688 OS herds of all 
breeds produced an average of 9,- 
781 pounds milk and 369 pounds fat. 


It may be of further interest to 
note the lactation records of the 
daughters of AI. sires used in 
both systems of testing. 





Owner 
DHIA Sampler 
breed fat Ibs. fat ibs. Ditt. 
Ayrshire 387 346 41 
Brown Swiss 462 379 83 
Guernsey 397 369 28 
Holstein 460 421 39 
Jersey 427 379 48 


There are those who feel the only 
The author is an extension dairy spe- 
cialist, Pennsylvania State University. 





fact but we feel it is close enough 





to the actual situation to make 
comparisons by breeds. 
Non-A.1!. 

Breed A.l. herds — herds Dirt. 
Ayrshire 395 378 17 
Brown Swiss 479 390 89 
Guernsey 399 379 20 
Holstein 470 416 54 
Jersey 429 382 47 


When you pick a bull... 


1. The A.l. proved sire is most 
dependable. 

2. Daughters of young selected 
sires do as well as daughters of 
naturally proven sires. 

3. Management is a powerful force 
in sire evaluation. 

4. Price is no criterion of per- 
formance. 

5. Dam’s record is not a reliable 
barometer of son's performance. 

6. Natural proof may be mis- 
leading. 

7. Dam-daughter comparison is 
not a true picture of sire’s value. 

8. Production is influenced by 
month and year of calving and by 
geographical area. 

9. Herd-mate comparison is a 
truer measure of sire’s performance. 

10. Daughters of sires will per- 
form according to the opportunity 
given them. 

11. Be sure you select the bull 
with the greatest potential. 

12. The only sure way to prove 
a sire for use in ALI. is to test his 
daughters in A.L 
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DO YOU WANT 
20” More Calves ? 


25” More Milk? 


F than GRAHAM 
SCHOOL for ae Boot & 
—— ae — * has trained of Dairy- 


“pretits » 
Cattle “attic Care 


NO TRICKS, NO GIMMICKS — JUST PRACTICAL, mend ) speriaee INSTRUC- 
TIONS, DEMONSTRATIONS and ACTUAL WORKING EXPERIENCES WITH 
LIVE CATTLE! 

* UNDERSTAND REPRODUCTIVE ORGANS OF CATTLE * REGULATE HEAT 
PERIODS * CORRECT STERILITY * TEST BULL SEMEN * DIAGNOSE 
PREGNANCY * DELIVER CALVES SAFELY * REMOVE AFTERBIRTHS 
WITHOUT PULLING 
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Ask for names of Graham GRAHAM SCHOOL, INC., Dept. G.8.8. 


Bank Building, Garnett, Kansas. 
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your FREE 48-page School Catalog. 
TIME GIVEN ON TUITION 
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warfarin BITS 


Rats can’t resist BANARAT — 
bite-size, fresh sweetened grain 
pellets. They eat BAN. 
ARAT 'til they die! 
Each 1-pound can is a 
complete bait station. 
At your dealers now. 


Proved Producer 


Let us show you how to put 
Cattle ManAmar to work to im- 
prove your herd performance. 
Cattle ManAmar makes good 
dairy sense. Try it! Dept. 


| PHILIP R. PARK, INC. 
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ENGINEERS 


AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC 
LABORATORIES, Inc. Berth 42 Outer 
Madison 1, Wisconsin San Pedro 
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CALF SCOURS YOUR OWN BREED 
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aad antiseptic with 3 way 












We nt station for thousands 
action— Control bactenal infections Dr Naylor’ A TF all over ‘the U.S.A. ey 
—Absorb harmful toxins — Coat, style and personal touch. Pictures of 


soothe, protect irritated stomach 
and intestinal lining. 14 oz. pkg. 
$1.25 at dealers or postpaid. 

4. W. MAYLOR CO., Morris 1, ~~ 


own bi for you to choose from. 
for stationery circular today. 
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CLENESCO* CIRCULATE 


Now he has no problem cleaning his pipe line 
milker. A friendly neighbor told him how 
CLENESCO CIRCULATE keeps plastic, glass and 
stainless steel sparkling bright and shiny. Non- 
foaming CLENESCO CIRCULATE is chlorinated 

.. eliminates brown deposits in pipe lines, softens 
hard water and rinses freely. Keeps equipment 
clean and sweet smelling. Tough on milkstone, 
but gentle to hands and safe to use — ideal for 
bulk tanks too. Order CLENESCO CIRCULATE from 
your dealer or dairy, or write direct. 


1885—75th Anniversary —1960 


CHEMICAL COMPANY Sean 





SATISFIED. 


“Perfect solution for pipe line milkers!” 


MONEY BACK 


7016 Euclid Avenue + Cleveland 3, Ohio “OMPLETELY 








If Your Dealer Does Not Handle Goods Advertised in 
Hoard’s Dairyman — Ask Him Why! 
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Set your sights high! 


These two brothers have raised their herd average to 
12,223 pounds milk on 46 cows in 1959 and are working 
toward a 17,000-pound herd average by 1966. 


by R. M. Jones 


N AUGUST 1956, Richard and Donald 
Quattlebaum, aged 26 and 25, respective- 
ly, purchased in partnership a 256-acre 
dairy farm near Pendleton, S.C., for $25,500. 

Their mother sold the family’s Grade C 
dairy farm near Chester and loaned the boys 
$6,000 for the initial payment. The $19,500 
balance was borrowed from an insurance com- 
pany and quarterly payments are being made 
on this loan. 

As soon as the boys came into possession 
of the farm, they called on the Farmer’s 
Home Administration for financial help in 
buying dairy cattle and farm equipment. With 
the money they obtained, they purchased 32 
dairy cows, some farm equipment, including 
a tractor, mower, rake, and hay baler, and 
the necessary dairy equipment, which in- 
cluded milkers and aerators. 

FHA also made them a soil and water con- 
servation loan. This money was used to build 
an irrigation pond and buy irrigation equip- 
ment, as well as to construct drainage ditthes, 
terraces and water disposal areas on the cul- 
tivated land. Part of the money was used for 
pasture development, including land clearing, 
fencing, fertilizing, and seeding of pasture. 

Soil conservation service technicians helped 
them develop a complete soil and water con- 
servation plan for the farm. Under the plan, 
the Quattlebaums built a 4-acre pond for 
livestock water and irrigation. They cleared 
40 acres of fertile bottom land and on 30 
acres of that land, they put in open drain- 
age ditches. 

They improved and established 100 acres of 
permanent pasture and constructed terraces 
and established waterways on the cultivated 
land. They set up a four-year crop rotation. 
On steep, eroded land they leveled old bench 
terraces. They planted sericea lespedeza for 
hay and grazing, and have established 33 
acres of alfalfa. 

In establishing the conservation practices, 
they received financial assistance from the 
Agricultural Stabilization Conservation Pro- 
gram in the form of ACP payments. These 
payments were received for establishing 40 
acres of fescue and white clover, fertilizing 
32 acres of permanent pasture, installing 
2,086 feet of drainage ditches, and the con- 
struction of the farm pond. 


Began farming at early age... 


The Quattlebaum story is a success story. 
Donald and Richard were born on a 56-acre 
Grade C dairy farm. There were three broth- 
ers and one sister. Their father died when 
Donald was 11 and Richard, 12. They had to 
take charge of the farm and the herd that 
averaged from 8 to 10 milk cows. Milk was 
bottled and sold to their neighbors and a lo- 
cal grocery store. For the four years the 


” ‘The author is a vocational agriculture instructor at 
Pendieton, S. C. 


boys were enrolled in high school and voca- 
tional agriculture, milk was sold as manu- 
factured milk. 

Through their vo-ag program they learned 
the fundamentals of farming, and the impor- 
tance of keeping records. 

Besides getting valuable training and ex- 
perience in dairying as FFA members, they 
developed a love for dairy cattle that could 
not be denied. As they had a yearning to go 
to Clemson College to further their educa- 
tion in agriculture, both saved their money 
from their farming programs. 

They took their entrance examination to 
enter college. This was one of the factors 
that influenced the scholarship committee to 
award them the Sear’s agricultural scholar- 
ship for their freshman year. They sold their 
cattle when time came to go to college. 

With money saved from their projects, the 
scholarships, help from their mother, and by 
working during spare time, both were able to 
get a college education. Richard graduated 
in agricultural engineering and Donald lacks 
just one semester in dairying that he hopes 
to complete as soon as time permits. 


Drafted into armed service... 


Soon after they purchased the farm, hard- 
ships began to develop. Their local draft 
board in another county was about to take 
them into the army while they were milk- 
ing 40 cows. 

Richard went on active duty with the army 
on March 20, 1957, and served almost two 
years. Donald stayed home to operate the 
farm with his wife’s help until Richard com- 
pleted his tour of services. Then Donald 
joined a reserve unit and was on active duty 
for six months in 1959. 


Since labor was so scarce during this time, 
it was a physical hardship on the brother and 
wives at home to carry on the dairy operation. 
At about this same time it became necessary 
to expand new or old buildings to care for 
their cattle and equipment. Then, last De- 
cember their home burned down. 


In spite of all these handicaps, they have 
the determination to do whatever it takes to 
succeed in developing one of the finest herds 
of Holsteins in the country. I believe they 
will do it. 

During 1959, they attended six national 
Holstein sales, purchasing 46 registered Hol- 
steins. Most of these cows had official pro- 
duction records and many had been classi- 
fied for type. 

On December 3, Donald attended the Earl- 
ville Invitational Sale at Earlville, N. Y., and 
purchased seven registered Holsteins. 

On December 7, Richard attended the Wol- 
verine Dispersal Sale at Williamston, Mich., 
and purchased eight more registered Holsteins. 

Of the 15 cows purchased during this short 





THE AUTHOR discussing HIR records with Rich- 
ard, left, and Donald, rignt. Program was started 
in 1959. The herd was classified 81.8 on 32 cows. 


period, 13 had official milk production rec- 
ords that averaged 19,941 pounds of milk. 
Of the same 15 cows, 3 classified Excellent, 
3 Very Good, 7 Good Plus, 1 Good, and only 
2 had not been classified. 

At the present time, they are milking 50 
cows (46 registered). In addition, they have 
34 calves and yearling heifers (31 registered 
or eligible to be registered). 


Seek 17,000-pound goal... 


Milk production has increased each year. 
In 1957, 40 cows averaged 8,200 pounds of 
milk. In 1958, 30 cows averaged 10,700 
pounds. In 1959, 46 cows averaged 12,223 
pounds. Their milk production goal has been 
set at 17,000 pounds by 1966. 

Richard and Donald follow a reputable feed 
company’s feeding program with calves and 
milk cows. Every effort is made to provide 
grazing most of the year. Two trench silos 
provide silage for about six months of the 
year. High-quality alfalfa is available most 
of the time and they have installed a 20x50 
foot glass-lined silo to preserve haylage. 

All of the cows are bred to outstanding 
bulls of the breed by artificial insemination. 

Their progress could not have been made 
without the help of their wives, who also 
were raised on farms. In addition to the 
housework, they have helped do the many 
chores that must be done around a dairy 
farm especiaily the feeding and care of the 
calves. They also help with the record keeping. 

Donald’s wife is a home economics gradu- 
ate of Winthrop College and taught school 
for three years. She is now the proud mother 
of a daughter born in January 1960. 

Richard’s wife is a graduate of Girl’s High 
School where she was very active in club ac- 
tivities. She was awarded a trip to Chicago 
for one of her accomplishments. For the past 
year, she has been working as a bank teller. 

Will the Quattlebaums succeed? Yes, be- 
cause they have the know-hcw and determi- 
nation. They are blessed with good health, 
young manhood and womanhood, They have 
the respect of everyone because they are do- 
ing something that many people would not 
have the courage to do. 

They are quick to change their farming 
methods as evidence and time permits. They 
have set high goals that could not be accom- 
plished without an efficient operation. 

THE END 
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... Keeps 
bulk tanks 
sparkling 


Combination cleaner 
and sanitizer bright- 
ens and conditions 
stainless steel—and is 
noncorrosive! Con- 
trols milkstone. Effec- 
tive in all waters and 
temperatures. 


ANOTHER BK PR 


Pennsalt Chemicals Corp., Phila., Pa 








COWPOX-rincworm_ 


Teat Sores, Skin Abrasions 


* Blu-Kote dries up cowpox 
lesions, controls seconda 

infection. Germicidal Fung 
cidal, protective wound dress- 
ing. Quick drying pene- 
trating. 4 oz. bottle $1.00 at 


Dr. Naylor's 
dealers or mailed postpaid 
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KESTER SOLDER 


For your general, electrical or automotive 
soldering, always use the best KESTER 
SOLDE®. Send for FREE 16-page book! 


KESTER SOLDER COMPANY 
4227 Wrightwood Avenue + Chicago 39, Ii! 


OVER GO YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN SOLDER 
AND FLUX MANUFACTURING 
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HOW TO FEED 
MECHANICALLY 
Dept. H 
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“UNCLE SAM" 
MAY ASK 


Where Your Cash Comes From 


and Where It Goes 


Yes, income and expense records 
are a NECESSITY these days. 
The new Hoard’s Dairyman Farm 
Account Book is simple, easy to 
keep up, yet complete enough to 
give you (and the income-tax 
man) a clear, accurate picture 
of your financial condition. 

We offer a three-year renewal of 
your subscription plus the Farm 
Account book, for only $2.25. 
If your subscription is already 
paid ahead, you are entitled to 
purchase Account Books at 25 
cents per copy. 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. 








Swiss breeders re-elect Evans 


Wisconsin breeder elected to fifth term. 
Discussions on foreign dairying and ex- 
port sales dominate the annual meeting. 


N A quiet session at Delavan, 

Wis., November 10, Brown 

Swiss breeders from across the 
nation conducted the annual bus- 
iness meeting of the Brown Swiss 
Cattle Breeders Association. 

Though declines were reported 
in registrations, transfers, and clas- 
sification, there was no evidence 
of concern on the part of Swiss 
breeders as they devoted most of 
their program to foreign dairying 
and the export market for Brown 
Swiss cattle. 

“Dairying behind the Iron Cur- 
tain,” was the title of an illus- 
trated lecture by Dr. E. E. Heizer, 
head of the University of Wiscon- 
sin dairy department. At the noon 
luncheon, Fred M. Lege III of the 
U.S.D.A. foreign agricultural serv- 
ice outlined promising opportuni- 
ties for expanding the export of 
Brown Swiss cattle. 

Actually, export sales and more 
registrations in the South were the 
bright parts of the association's 
annual report. Secretary Fred S. 
Idtse revealed that exports had 
jumped 9.8 per cent in the past 
year and registrations in southern 
states had increased 37 per cent. 

Otherwise the comparison of the 
past year’s activities reveals de- 
clines in registrations, transfers, 
and classification. Registrations 
were off 6.6 per cent, transfers 
were down only 6 per cent, but 
classification of animals was down 
a full 46.7 per cent. These com- 
parisons are not entirely valid, 
however, because there was some 
duplication of information contained 
in the 1959 report because of a 
change in the fiscal year. It now 
ends June 30 where previously it 
had ended September 30. 

The operating loss was more than 
accounted for by the added ex- 
pense of the annual meeting held 
in Sacramento, Calif., in 1959. 

A detailed comparison of asso- 
ciation activity is indicated in the 
table below. 

The R.O.P. production trophy for 
the past fiscal year was awarded 
to White Cloud Farm, Princeton, 
N.J., on the record of P.V. Dodger’s 
Judy. Her record at 5 years-3 
months, 365 days, 3x milking was 
30,142.5 pounds milk, 1,295.9 pounds 
butterfat. The mature equivalent 
on: this record was 31,046.8 pounds 
milk and 1,334.8 pounds butterfat. 

Second place also went to White 
Cloud Farm on the record of Iv- 
etta. Third place went to Lee's 


Association activity ... 





Hill Farm, New Vernon, N.J., on 
the record of Lee’s Hill Ringlet R. 

In the herd improvement regis- 
try production contest first place 
was won by the herd of Voegeli 
Farms, Inc., Monticello, Wis., with 
a score of 932 points. Second place 
was won by Suydam Farms, New 
Brunswick, N.J., with a score of 
921 points, and third place was 
won by the Geo. A. Smith Estate 
herd, Cobleskill, N.Y., with a score 
of 888 points. 

A veteran and highly-respected 
breeder, Willard Evans of Wauke- 
sha, Wis., was re-elected president 
for his fifth term. Also r>-elected 
were vice president Raymond G. 
Rayne, Seattle, Wash.; and director 
Rudolph Bode, Courtland, Minn. 
Newly elected as 2 director was 
Edmund Schillawski, Mount Au- 
burn, N.Y. He succeeded Wade H. 
Kepner, Sharpsville, Pa., who re- 





We have no more right to 
consume happiness without 
producing it than to consume 
wealth without producing it. 

—George Bernard Shaw 











tired at end of his current term. 

In his annual address, President 
Evans emphasized that dairy farm- 
ers “are businessmen in every 
sense of the word.” He made a 
strong appeal for a free market 
in the dairy industry, asking that 
government “leave us alone so we 
can help ourselves.” 

In his annual message, Secretary 
Idtse expressed concern over the 
trend to larger herds. “I firmly 
believe,” he said, “the great cat- 
tle in the future, as in the past, 
will be bred in the family-sized 
herds rather than in the large 
herds which are being so vigorous- 
ly promoted as a solution to our 
economic ills.” 

In his conclusion, Idtse appealed 
for a “testing program that will 
embody all the components of milk 
and not just butterfat.” 

The only major item of business 
to come before the meeting was a 
suggestion by Dr. John McKitrick 
of Dublin, Ohio, who suggested 
that a milk Honor Roll be estab- 
lished in the breed. General support 
was expressed approving his pro- 
posal; it was referred to the board 
of directors for study and action. 





Registrations 
Female 
Male 
Total registrations 
Female transfers 
Male transfers 
Total transfers 
New members 
Tetal membership . 
Breeders testing on HIR 
Cows on HIR 
Herds classified 
Animals classified 
Income 
Expenses 
Net profit 
Net worth 


1958-59 





1959-60 (+ or —) 
22,599 21,245 — 
3,068 2,704 _ 
2 25,667 23,949 — 
id 11,958 12,117 + 
1,972 1,740 — 
13,930 13,857 — 
80 100 + 
1,758 1,842 + 
261 264 4 
7,772 7,744 _ 
225 118 ~ 
3,220 1,717 — 
$195,848.73 $202,288.05 4 
. 184,351.63 205,105.92 } 
11,497.10 —2,817.87 —_ 
ve$327,371.56 $317,511.33 — 





Gauze facing on milk filters is 
just about gone—and with good 
reason. [t never did remove any 
sediment. It only supplied 
strength. And Kendall removed 
that need when it introduced, five 
years ago, its almost twice-as- 
tough non-gauze filter. 

Modern, Kendall non-gauze 
filters are so tough they won’t 
wash or teareven when they have 
to filter extra-large quantities of 
milk. They cost up to 25% less 
.+.no gauze, no premium price. 
They give you top performance 
in every respect...they’re speedy 
and easy to handle and they fil- 
ter out all the dirt so you can al- 
ways count on good sediment 
ratings. Kendal! non-gauze milk 
filters are availablein disks, strips, 
rolls and inline types. 


e As an extra convenience, Kendall 
offers you the handy plastic dis- 
penser, shown below, for only 59¢ 
from your supplier. Rustproof and 
strong, it keeps 6” and 6%" disks 
clean and easy to get at. 


r . TaD 

+ j 
i. S Dee \ >. 
NON-GAUZE . 


MILK FILTERS 





For FREE FILTER SAMPLES 
mail this coupon 











™ KENDALL common 
Fiber Products Division 
Dept. HD120, Walpole, Mass. 


Gentlemen: I'd like to try your proven, non- 
gouze filters myself 


Please send me free somples. 
Nome. 

Address 
City Stote 
Size of filter desired 














From whom do you buy your filters? 
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GPECIAL OvPORTUNITIES 


- Where Buyer and Seller Meet — 


The rate = Sees in this 
wanted’’ 


department is per word per insertion, except for ‘help 
**position Count 


35 cents 
ion wanted’’ advertising which is only 20 cents per word per insertion. 


address. 7. W. Foley, Route 13, Green’ Bay, Minnesota,"’ is considered as eight words. Blind 

must be signed: ‘BOX » Care Hoard's Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin’’ and 

count as 8 — words. Count — or group of figures as a word. SEND eam OR 

CHECK WITH ORDER. must one month ahead of date of issue. NEW ADVER- 

TISER MUST Y SURNISH REFERENCES. Send order to HOARD'S DAIRYMAN, Fort Atkinson, 
Wisconsin, Different rate for Livestock Display advertising. 





STOCKMEN'S SUPPLIES FARM EQUIPMENT 





HORN WEIGHTS. Made in 4 sizes %& Ib., 1 Ib., SAVE 40%. Hydraulic manure loaders. VAUGHN 
1% Ib., and 2 lbs. Tattoo markers $5.75 MANUFACTURING, Waseca, Minnesota. 4-* 
postpaid, includes set of numbers, bottle of 





ink, and full directions. We also carry com- 





plete line of ear tags, neck chains, veterinary DAIRY EQUIPMENT 
instruments, supplies, serums, remedies; in 

fact, everything for the stockman. Write for SIX 12-CAN DARI-KOOL side opening milk 
free catalog. BREEDERS SUPPLY CO., = coolers, like new-—-$350, F.O.B. South Bend. 


cil Bluffs, Iowa. Will crate and ship anywhere. 100 other can 


ARTIFICIAL breeding equipment. Largest, most coolers, all makes and sizes. Will sell cheap. 
complete line. Write for free catalog, NAS©O, DAIRY EQUIPMENT COMPANY, 18311 E. 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin i-° Edison, South Bend, Indiana. 23-2 


ARTIFICIAL INSEMINATION equipment. COMPLETE EQUIPMENT for Cirade A bottling 



































World's leading supplier. Write for free cata- receiving tank, milk pump, clarifier, two 200- 
log. INSEMIKIT COMPANY, INC., Baraboo, gallon pasteurizers, Manton Gavlin homoge- 
Wisconsin. 3-* nizer, cooling equipment, bottle filler, bottle 
MASTITIS TESTERS. Send for free sample and washer, 10 HP oil fired boiler, four late 
literature. LARAY, INC., Pataskala, Ohio, 11-* model delivery trucks. Plant operated to 
MR. CORN FARMER: Control! broad leaved August first. H R. BROCK, Ringgold, 
' weeds and grasses (crab grass, fox tails) Georgia, phone Webster 5-2591. 24-2 
with R-H Weed Rhap-20, Granular 2,4-D. BULK MILK TRUCK farm pickup, 1956 Cher 
For free information write REASOR-HILL rolet tandem 9100 series with 2500-gallon all 
ene arte Box 36HD, semnenine, vq stainless steel Walker tank, 3% years old, 
ansas 6. ver ood condition. Will sell as unit or sep- 
KILL SUBMERSED WATER WEEDS which jon Call 4609 or 5340. JIM "SIEBERT 
foul up motor propellers, tangle fishing gear 822 Linden Avenue, Celina, Ohio. ’ 
with R-H Weed Rhap-20, Granular 2,4-D FOR SALE: 300-gallon Howard milk cooler 
Inexpensive, easy to use, sure results, For P. P KLASSEN, Lehigh, Kansas. y 
free information write REASOR-HILL COR- 
PORATION, Box 36HD, Jacksonville, Arkan 
sas, 19-6 SILOS 
KILL BRUSH at low cost with amazing R-H 
Brush Rhap. Will ane Sate eee i, | NEW! DIFFERENT! Forage-Saver glass-lined 
not poisonous For ree information write “ . ors Serv ‘ ie ‘ 
REASOR-HILL CORPORATION, Box 36HD, — ad Pa tno unin "tnak 
Jacksonville, Arkansas. 19-6 ‘ : : 
QORDON'S MASTITIS. REMEDY. Contains | from tactor price. SHERROD SILO SAT RS. 
Penicillin G. Streptomycin, Neomycin, Sulfa- Strawberry Plains Senmennes . ‘ 15.* 
thiazole and Cobalt, Easy to use. Insert the P & D SILO UNLOADERS handle hard packed 
contents of the tube in the uddér. Warning: and frozen silage. Large capacity. A boy can 
Milk taken from the cow within 72 hours feed 100 head in 10 to 15 minntes. 30 days 
alter the last treatment for mastitis must free trial on money back guarantee ‘Also heavy 
not be used for human consumption. Special duty auger bunk feeders Dealership available 
$3.85 dozen postpaid. W. G. INNERST, in some areas. P & D SALES COMPANY 
Cortland, New York. 21-10 Plainfield 6. Tilinois ; rep , 20.* 
NEW! Now treat Mastitis for less than 2ic SILOS " self-feeding trench or upright, poured 
with new Uni-Power infusion! Each dose qnnesita reinforced with steel, any a. Com 
— ater units Procaine ro a rae crete grain bins. Write for prices Cc 
1¢ mg Jihydrostreptomycin, 100 m Neo- . 
mycin, 750 mg. Sulfathiazole, 750 _— Sulfa- MILLS, Leavenworth, Kansas, Rural Route 2 
merazine, 5 mg. Cobait Infuse directly into 
the infected quarter by withdrawing 10ce BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
(1 dose) into a syringe with a needle, then 
replace needle with an infusion tube Also 
1 eta drying off a cow-—-infuse 10ce of vase ne | gp th ggg MA ay So oe 
ni-Power into each quarter—allow to re- . ae ear wes , ta ae 
main until the cow freshens. ‘“‘An ounce of wast paleo — 1. take _o 
prevention is worth pounds of milk.” Ree management of my 800-acre form it the state 
ommended by leading veterinarians and dairy of ‘ows Milk . 100 puret soll 'B = Banng Swies 
experts. Per 100ce bottle (10 doses) $2.35 ~ Bagg Figg oe ec ge ae Pee 
Six bottles $2.25 each. Order 12 for $25.00 ic tes Selendis G6 aden. thoeiieas geal 
and receive free a syringe, needle and infu- CONSISS TOE SSETOWING SS sows. Vamps mod- 
sion tube At your Anchor Of New England Sal tine s" a pcg — ee 
dealers or order divect from ANCHOR SERUM ~ _— top aoe one inancial re erences. 
COMPANY OF NEW ENGLAND, Dept. W, tive: — must inves " least $15,000 toward 
Topsfield, Massachusetts. Wr'te for free vet ivestock and equipment. Write BOX 572, 
erinary supply catalogue an. health guide care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson Wis 
(Please note As always, milk should be MANUFACTURER of quality line of Veterinary 
withheld from human consumption 72 hours drugs and supplies seeks distributors. jobbers 
after the last treatment.) 22-8 and a Sosane See pare ew Wing 
SPECIAL MASTITIS OINTMENT. Procaine private ius METUSIVS SOFFNOTICS SVEHAS 
Penicillin 100,000 units AB MASTI-KURE PRODUOTS COMPANY, North 
cin 100 mg., 10% Sulfamerazine, Sulfathia Franklin, Connecticut 
zole Cobalt 5MG in sesame oil base dis 
posable syringe) Dozen $4.50 prepaid. New 
improved mastitis special with 12MG Hy FARMS FOR SALE 
drocortisone Acetate 6.00 dozen Pen-Fz 
$9.00 dozen monn Withhold milk from GOOD SOUND WISCONSIN farms. Plister Farm 
treated quarter for 72 hours Quantity sav Agency, BERT PFISTER, Mt, Horeb, Wis- 
ings. KENSINGTON VETERINARY AND consin — 
POULTRY SUPPLY, Kensington, Connecti BIG STROUT CATALOG! Mailed free! Farms 
cut 22-* homes, businesses; over 3,000 values. World's 
FORAGE TESTING. $5.00. FORAGE ANAL. po a Ee 
YSIS SERVICE, Hanoverton, Ohio. 23-4 a ee on) vow Ole ome 
BIG SAVINGS on drugs, vaccines and supplies Orn, cage inols ? 
for all livestock. Free catalog. VET°CO, *Box PRICES GOING DOWN? No, our dairy prices 
6305, Minneapolis, Minnesot» 23.* have been going up. Also our farmers 
FREE 92-page handbook-rxtsiog, livestock dis- have a steady income, no gamble. If you are 
eases. Save mener Complete list vaccines, dissatisfied with your farm prices including 
drugs, instruments KANSAS CITY VAC- beet see JOHNSON REALTY, Marshfield 
CINE COMPANY, Dept. 30, Kaneas City, Wisconsin for free list of complete beautiful 
Missouri. 20 - spl. dairy farms with all the cattle, machinery 
CATALOG: Dairy weg and medicines for and feed. Never known a complete crop fail 
all livestock, CLARK SEED COMPANY, ure in this area. Don’t take # chance, 20 
Kenton, Delaware 24-3 years and not one foreclosure on farms that 
Tloyd Johnson has sold Let us show you 
some of our seatisfied buyers, most of them 
CATTLE MARKERS will own their beautiful farms cattle and 
machinery in 7 to 10 years 23-3 
ALL-NYLON — NO PAINT to chip out. Many 120 ACRES, high land and good fertility. 21 
colors. Free catalog. CREUTZBURG & S80ON steel stanchions and water, 2 wood stave si 
Malvern, Pennsylvania 10-* los, machine shed, granary, garage, house, 6 
LARGEST, most complete line of cattle markers rooms, running water and electricity Two 
and livestock supplies. Free catalog. NASCO, tractors, 1 ton Dodge truck, some other ma 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 14.* chinery, 17 milk cows, two unit Surge milk 
DAISY CATTLE MARKERS, solid brass tag and er. Everything goes for $12,000 cash. Many 
brass-plated chain for horns or neck. Write for other farms to choose from. Write for free list 
free catalog. GOLDEN ARROW FARMS, Dept JOUNSON REALTY, Marshfield, Wis 23-3 
C, Huntington, Indiana 10-* WELL OVER TWO MILLION pounds milk 
E-Z REOD TAGS make identity fast and accurate yearly. 850 acres just North Wisconsin-Tili 
Colortul contrasting numbers, wear resistant nois line with 768 acres highly productive 
plastic Available with neck chain and fasteners workland. 175-ft. (78-stanchion) barn, 12-stall 
Write for free agricultural supply catalog from milking parlor 120-ft (60-stanchion barn 
the world’s leading source of artificial breeding 100-ft. barn (40-stanchion) now being used 
equipment, breeding and show ring equipment for calves 4 silos (2-50's and 2-60's) 2 
plus hundreds of other farm items. INSEMI homes World of good outbuildings Price 
KIT COMPANY, INC., Baraboo, Wis 5.° only $254.53 an acre with only 25% down 
FREE illustrated price list world’s finest cattle Available if desired with up to 375 head 
markers Halters and other supplies Save cattle and machinery with only 25% down 
money Write today MAC-RA COMPANY, or that Also available in parcels with 
P.O. Box 1409-H, Santa Barbara, Calif 17-* emallest (255 acres being the home set of 
t ng and milking parlor Adjoining 
neighbor owned 132 acres with fair build 
FARM EQUIPMENT ings can be purchased for $19,500. To our 
knowledge this is the biggest and best dairy 
BARN EQUIPMENT, barn cleaner, comfort stalls, setup in Wisconsin on Chicago Grade A milk 
stanchions milking parlor staHs windows market It s tops Other broker co-opera 
Guaranteed. Immediate shipment. STANDARD tion invited. Phone or write us for fuller 
EQUIPMENT, INC Dept 30, Bel Air details or appointment to see it. H. E. GIl 
Maryland, Phone 417 8-* BERT, Realtor & Associates, Elkhorn, Wis 
ELECTRIC WELDERS: New, heavy-duty, 180 consin. Phone: PArkview 53-5272 
amp. Free trial. Dealerships open. 20 year VIRGINIA livestock. dairy farms and country 
warranty. 8159 South Pleasant, DEPART estates. P. M. BROWNING, Realtor, John H 
MENT L. Minneapolis 20, Minnesota 2-24 Hitt, Associate, Culpeper, Virginia 12-* 








HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 





FARMS FOR SALE 


HELP WANTED 





SOUTHERN WISCONSIN dairy farms described 
and pictured in our catalog mailed to you free. 


Over 150 farms, many with low down pay- 
ments, from 3 acres to 770 acres. 181 day 
growing season, exceptional corn production 


and ample rainfall, in this area. Write today 
for your tree copy. LOGANWAY, INC., South- 
ern Wisconsin's Leading Farm Brokers, Fort 
Atkinson, Wisconsin. 12-* 
CENTRAL WISCONSIN: Farms with personal 
located near Marshfield, Arpin, Spencer, Ru- 
dolph, Loyal and Colby. Down payments as 
low as $3000. Send for free catalog. STEV 
ENS AGENCY, olfice in Spencer, Wisconsin. 
Phone OLiver 9-2291. 23-2 
SACRIFICE SALE! Diversified well-improved 
202-acre Wisconsin farm with 12 milk cows, 
6 heifers, some machinery included for §12,- 
500! Pasture for grazing estimated 100 head, 
65 acres crop land, spring, barb wire. Spa- 
cious 7-room 4-bedroom house, running wa- 
ter. Good 536x100 barn, 32 stanchions, drink- 
ing cups, machine shed, tool shed, granary, 
garage, milk house. Buildings insured tor 
$15,000! On county road, 6 miles town. Re- 
tiring owner makes it yours for only $12,500 


complete, one-third down! Free fali-winter 
catalog, the nation’s biggest, 184 pages, 1,250 
photos, bargains coast to coast! UNITED 


FARM AGENCY, 1304-HD Consumers Build 
ing, 220 South State Street, Chicago 4, Ill 
FREE FARM CATALOG picturing and desecrib- 


ing farms listed throughout Southern Wiscon- 
sin. Your copy is ready. Write today. LO- 
GANWAY, INC., Fort Atkinson, Wis. 5-* 


NORTHEASTERN OKLAHOMA tertile improved 


WANTED: Dairy farmer, in Northern Illinois, 
small family O.K. Please write, give qualifi- 


cations, age and references. 575, care 
Hoard's Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 
FARMER-OWNER, now 90% disabled wants 


experienced married dairyman operate modern 
40 Holstein farm. Pleasant 2-bedroom cot- 
tage, just rebuilt; all conveniences; might be 
enlarged in future years. Salary and bonus 
plans according to experience; paid vacation. 
Increased responsibilities and earnings will- 
ingly given right man as he demonstrates 
his abilities over the years. Write fully, in- 
clude present wages, schooling and reasons 
for leaving past employers. DONDEO FARM, 
Route 4, Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania. 


MARRIED MAN tor modern 100-cow dairy 
farm near Flint, Michigan. Starting wages 
$275 per month with raises to $300 in six 
months and $325 in one year. This is a 
permanent position on a long-establis ed 
dairy farm. Opportunity to share in prrfits 
after one year. Sixty-hour work week #ith 
overtime pay, vacation, beef and m'". furn- 


ished. Home large enough for family of five 


or less, furnished, Write experience and 
qualifications. No phone or personal calls 
without a letter first CRORGE BUR- 
ROUGHS, 1422 West Cook Road, Grand 
Blanc, Michigan. 

WANTED good experienced herdsman. Furnish 
house, other extras. Wisconsin. BOX 578, 
care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis 


1*f YOU KNOW COWS and farm machinery, 
are an ambitious worker, non-drinker, would 
be interested in growing into a dairy busi- 























farms, ranches. Abundance water. Cattle, pe- ness, in Central North Carolina, with a 
can ranch, 1243 acres bottom and upland. chance to become manager later, as owner 
400 acres improved pecans. Low price, Feed retires—apply. Give age, full experience, three 
er cattle ranch, 780 acres, $120 acre. 4 references (non-relatives) preferably farmer 
STATE LAND COMPANY, Realtors, Miami, employers. 550-acre dairy farm, pipeline = 
Oklahoma. ing —. bulk tank, — ir = 
NORTH CAROLINA dairy farm. 133 acres, 100 cows. uture opportunity for the righ an. 
cleared, fenced, 70 permanent pasture. On Could use son too. BOX 577, care Hoard’s 
route 117, 14 miles from Wilmington. 8 Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 
room modern house with 1% baths. New WANTED: General farmer able to handle all 
dairy barn. $25,600. $9,000 down. 60 head farm machinery. Experienced in modern farm 
of stock and machinery can be purchased practices. Southern Wisconsin farm. State full 
H. VAN VLACK, Rocky Point, N. C. qualifications in first letter, BOX 555, wf 
FOR SALE: All or part, 425 acres high roll- Hoard’s Deirymen, Port Atkinson, Wis. 321: 
ing land in good dairying section of South- WANTED: Experienced artificial breeding tech- 
west Mississippi. Good barns, paved road nicians. Through our frozen semen program 
school route and milk route. Also good beef pm Rg -~B y AA ome PIPER 
cattle section. Will furnish complete details : y Yisconsi 
on request. By owner. BOX 569, care Hoard’s ate ogg FARMS, Watertown, a 
Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 24.2 — . 
FINE WESTERN WISCONSIN farms. Write for 
List D, containing 21 farms. ‘JIM’ DER AGENTS WANTED 
INGER, Realtor, Baldwin, Wisconsin. 24.2 
LARGE PRODUCING dairy farm located Coast- | AGENTS — DEALERS — FARMERS up 
al resort area Florida, a profitable estab to $250 weekly Represent highly rated, 
lished business affiliated with exceptionally well established firm your area Products 
fast growing distributor Tax records show nationally advertised needed by every 
this farm easily capable $30,000 yearly profit farmer. Proven sales plan. No investment. 
Price $300,000, % down, details on_ request Free sample Ideal proposition for seed corn 
BOX 571. care Hoard's Dairymen, Fort At and feed man. FARM PRODUCTS, 264 
kinson, Wisconsin 24-2 North Main, Rochelle, Illinois 22-11 
MORE DAIRY FARMS needed to sell. Extreme FOR SALE: Wisconsin feeder pigs, 40-60 Iibs., 
Northern Illinois, Southern Wisconsin. H. FE sold direct trom farmer to you. §15.25 for 
GILBERT, Realtor & Associates, Elkhorn, 40 pounders, 15 cents a Ib. above or below 
Wisconsin (Over 20 years successful experi 40 ibs. Vet. inspected, only toppers. CLAR 
ence at your service.) 6-* ENCE ACKER, Middleton, Wisconsin. Phone 
WANTED: Dairy farm on share basis. Write or Terrace 6-3451 21-° 
call LESTER GUPTILL, 715 Joanna Street 
Horicon, Wisconsin. Phone HU 5-2637 DOGS 
FARMS FOR RENT | SHEPHERDS, COLLIES. Outstanding Heelers, 
Watch Dogs. ZIMMERMAN FARMS, Fiana 
380-ACRE improved dairy tarm for lease, with gan, Dlinois . 2-* 
bulk tank and pipeline, producing Jersey GENUINE English Shepherd and Collie Pups 
Grade ‘“‘A’’ milk You purchase the cattle Healthy and strong. Guaranteed heelers. Year's 
and lease the farm with adequate buildings trial. Choice of sex. Spayed females a spe 
and milking equipment Proposition made a — — ae 
solely because of inability to hire good help NEL i , Ackley, Towa. 
in dairy barn. If interested, do not write, WORKING BORDER COLLIES, puppies trom 
call for appointment to inspect cattle and + ey ) mn gy Pty ng McCLAIN, 2820 
t ROBERT A. WILLIS, J HU 2-8021 ain oad, Lima Yh io 23 
ae gg 3 wre ; BORDER COLLIES: Imported spot trained on 
, sheep $100. 7 month female by imported 
Kep, started $65. BUFORD THOMAS, Lex 





POSITIONS WANTED 


MIDDLE-AGED WOMAN 
gree in dairying. Experience in DHIA test 
ing (lab. testing preferred). Office work with 
production and breeding records. Experienced 
with Jerseys. Write BOX 565, care Hoard's 
Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 

RELIABLE YOUNG MAN unafraid work, re 
sponsibility. WITTY, Ava, Route 3, Missouri 

MARRIED DHIA SUPERVISOR, 10 years ex 
perience. Excellent references. BOX 570, care 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 

RELIEF MILKER AVAILABLE anytime. Fx- 





desires position. De 


perienced, capable. JAKE PENNINGS, Route 
1. Edgerton, Ohio 

WANTED: Position as farm manager. Exper 
jenced with large operation. Ag college grad 
uate Best of references BOX 573, care 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis 24-2 

HERODSMAN OR DAIRY management oppor- 
tunity wanted. Preferable Northwestern states 


Five years farm and dairy management; life 
time experience in dairy. Agricultural Eco 
nomics and Animal Husbandry degree. Ref 
erences, Age 26, married and family. Pres 
ently assistant herdsman. Write BOX 566, 
care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis 
ABLE, AMBITIOUS, abstinent agriculturalist, 
desires position as farm manager College 
graduate, DHIA supervisor, farm ‘manager 
Well experienced in all phases of farming 
Can assume responsibility for owner 32, 
married, 5 children, available January 1 
Contact GEORGE PAFFENBARGER, Jr 
Germantown, Maryland 


DAIRY FARM MANAGER'S position: 13 years 
successful herd improvement, crop production 
and farm management Excellent references. 
BOX 574, care Hoard's Dairyman, Fort At- 
kinson, Wisconsin 24.2 

WANT A J08 as « herdsman. Can milk 80 
to 100 cows in right setup. Expert milker, 
single, 24, life experience. Don't drink or 
smoke. BOX 576, care Hoard’s Dairyman 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 





HELP WANTED 


ington, Route 6 


POULTRY—BABY CHICKS—DUCKS 


Kentucky, 








CONRAD GIANT ROVEN DUCKS. Fall breed- 
er savings folder. 11500-HD West Edgerton, 
Hales Corners, Wisconsin. 23-2 





HAY AND BEDDING 


GRADED DAIRY ALFALFA and 





other grades 








hay. ART CALLARI HAY COMPANY, Up 
per Sandusky, Ohio 20-* 

CARLOT TRUCK DELIVERY hay, alfalfa pel- 
lets as beet pulp SCHWAB BROS 
MILIA, . C New Bavaria, Ohio Phone 
3156 21-° 

AUCTIONEER SCHOOLS 

LEARN AUCTIONEERING, terms, soon Free 
catalog, REISCH AUCTION SCHOOL, Mason 
Oliy, lowa. 23-° 

LEARN AUCTIONEERING. Free catalog! MIS- 
BOURIL AUCTION SCHOOL, Box 


8466-14, 
19-* 


Kansas City 14, Missouri 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CLIPPER BLADES SHARPENED. Send blades 








and $1.00 per pair. Clippers repaired Fac 
tory grinder Years of experience Work 
guaranteed Fast Service Large stock new 
blades, parts, clippers L B DuMOND, 
Walton, New York 20-7 





OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


AVERAGE $2.00 HOUR 
our lamps Simple Easy No 
Write: OUGOR, Caldwell 24, 

$2.00 HOURLY possible 
aprons at home 
ence unnecessary 


COMPANY, 





sparetime, assembling 
canvassing 
Arkansas 3-° 
sewing our ready cut 
Spare or full time. Experi 

Write HANKY APRON 
Caldwell 17, Arkansas 19-* 





WANTED: For « Southern Wisconsin Holstein 
farm, assistant herdsman, experienced in HIR 
testing. State qualifications. BOX 554, care 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 21-4 





MORE SPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES 
on page 1252 








December 25, 1960 


YOU CAN'T MILK OUT 
WHAT ISN’T BRED IN! 


Over a recent two-year period, the 
305 day production records of all 
registered Holstein cows on DHIA 
tests averaged 12,474 lbs. of milk! 


This was nearly two tons of milk 
per cow per year above the aver- 
age production of 8,525 lbs. for 
all other breeds combined! 


And it was almost a ton of milk 
per cow per year above the aver- 


age of the second highest breed! 


Registered Hoisteins were also 
tops in butterfat production. They 
averaged 455 lbs. as compared to a 
combined average of only 408 lbs. 


for all other breeds! 


These are hard, unvarnished facts 
— straight from a report just pub- 
lished by the United States Depart- 


ment of Agriculture. 


Their dollars-and-cents import- 
ance to you is pin-pointed by doz- 
ens of equally factual dairy farm 


management studies. 


Reports from every section spot- 
light big production per cow as 
the greatest profit-determining fac- 


tor in dairying today. 


It cuts feed, labor and overhead 


costs on every pound of milk you 


sell . . . steps up your efficiency 
all along the line — in every item 
of cost. 


And if you milk cows for profit, 
you know that you can’t milk cut 


production that isn’t bred in! 


The great number of cows and 
herds involved in the new DHIA 
‘report “levels off” the effect of 
management between breeds. So 
does the fact the records were made 
in all 50 states. 


Registered Holsteins out-produced 
all others because of their inherit- 
ed ability to put good feed und care 
to the best possible use, 


Grade Holsteins — not included 
in the rankings above — produced 
substantially below the average of 


their registered cousins. 


Even so, they provided the prin- 
cipal competition—consistently out- 


producing cows of the other breeds. 


Study the facts and ask yourself 
two questions: Why be satisfied 
with anything less than the best? 
Why not put a solid genetic base 
under your dairy operation by 
switching to registered Holsteins? 


(ADVERTISEMENT) 


Eorued of the Jimed- 











REGISTERED 
HOLSTEINS 


FIT THE FARM -—- FIT THE MARKET 


FIT YOUR PLANS 


REGISTERED HOLSTEINS are the big-volume producers you need for 
big-dollar dairying in the Sixties—-whether your yardstick is 
milk, butterfat or solids-not-fat, per cow. 


Big, rugged and deep-middled, Recisterep Ho.stetns hit peak 
production without pampering ...lead all others when it comes 
to turning rough, home-grown feed into bulk-tankfuls of the 
moderate-fat milk today’s consumers want to buy. 

And more milk at less cost is only the beginning of your extra- 
profit potential with Recisterep Ho.steins! 

They also yield an annual second cash crop... purebred Hol- 
stein calves! Sales the country over tell you they’re worth at 
least $100 a head more than grades — a factor that builds your 
net worth like money in the bank, while opening the door to 
extra-profit dollars through the sale of seed stock. 

No matter how you measure a dairy cow, better dairying be- 


gins the day you buy your first Recisterep Hotsteins! Get the 
facts today! 


Registered 
HOLSTEINS 


fit the farm... fit the market 





BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT 





THE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
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Special Opportunities 
OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


GOLDEN OR SILVER anniversary invitations, 
nepkins, supplies. Wedding invitations. 
MAAS & OOMPANY, 10105 Parallel, Bethel, 
Kansas. 23-2 











DAIRY CATTLE 


WISCONSIN DAIRY COWS —I am handling 
good- producing ae cows for improvement to 
your dairy herd f you are interested in o 
higher milk producing herd, I can supply 
you with all the good dairy cows you need. 
Arrangements can be made to make delivery 
of these cows anywhere in the United States 
or abroad. Office headquarters are at Colum- 
bus, New Jersey. Always a large selection 
on hand. Write or call REUBEN GREEN- 
BERG, Columbus, New Jersey. ‘‘A good deal 
for every dairyman.’’ Mailing address Reuben 
Greenberg, Columbus, New Jersey—phone Bor- 
deniown, N. J., AXminster 8-1021. 20 - spl. 

YOUNG HOLSTEIN HERD SIRE: Born Sep- 
tember 3, 1958. Sire: Wisconsin Masterpiece. 
Excellent: Gold Medal Proven sire. Dam: 
Classified Very Good; H. T. record 17867 
milk, 4% test, 717 Ibs. fat. Her 5 consecu- 





tive H. T. —. average over 555 Ibs. fat. 
Write for and further information. 
HARVEY GIL LBERTSON, Black River Falls, 
Wisconsin. 


SELLING HOLSTEIN COWS from our quality 
non- pouieres herd. Due soon. Write: MIL- 
TON KERR, Cambridge, Wisconsin. 

WE ARE NOW READY to fill your orders for 
Holstein.and Guernsey cows and heifers. Shipped 
direct from farmer to you on commission basis. 
CHET BURNSTAD & SON, Tomah, Wisconsin. 
Phone Tomah 406-M or 752-R-12. 16-* 

CANADIAN Registered Holsteins. Young vacci- 
nated cows and heifers. Buy direct from the 
farms. Elgin County Holstein Breeders Club. 
snoaee Talbotville, Ontario 6-R-12, DON 
— — R.R. #6, St. Thomas, Outage, 


noice MOLSTEIN cows and heifers, all oon. 
Vaccina T.B. free. Fieldman available, or 
will fit on as directed. Whitewater Dairy 
Association. DEAN HARNDEN, Whitewater, 
Wisconsin. Phone Palmyra 358. 1-* 

WISCONSIN HOLSTEINS for the Southern states 
Heifers and cows on hand at all times, origi- 
nating from the best producing herds in South- 
ern Wisconsin. Artificial breeding, Bang's and 
T.B. tested for any state. Call P. R. ELAM, 
Marshall, North Carolina, phone 3451, 
Hill, North Carolina, 2381 nights. 

ATTENTION DAIRYMEN and Cattle Dealers: 
Indiana's largest selection of grade and pure- 
bred Holstein cattle, bred for production and 
show type, will sell one or 500. We will 
ship subject to approval. Cattle eligible for 
any state. Vaccinated, T.B. and Bangs ac- 
credited. Terms to reliable parties. BOTTEMA 
— Rural Route #2, Box 206, 
apolis, 


ot Mars 
22-° 


Indian- 
9.* 


Indiana. Phone TE 9-6575. 








DAIRY CATTLE 


CANADIAN HOLSTEINS direct from the farms. 
Registered, T.B. and Bang’s certified. MID- 
DLESEX HOLSTEIN BREEDERS ASSOCIA- 
TION. Phone Lambeth OL 2-2616. Tt 

.* 





Shore, Glanworth, Ontario. 
KENYON BROTHERS FARM serving the dairy 
farmer for forty years. Large selection of 
choice Holstein cows and first calf heifers, 
fresh and Nee a we service bulls. T.B. 
and Bang's tested. In carload or truckload 
lots. KENYON BROTHERS CO., Elgin, Illi- 
nois. Phone SHerwood 1-1818. 19.-* 
HOLSTEIN springer heifers and young springer 
cows; large selection of open and br heif- 
a. CHESTER FROBERG, Valparaiso, In- 
-5 


20 
108 “OUTSTANDING Wisconsin Holstein heiters, 
start freshening February ist. OHARLES 

KELLY, Onawa, Iowa. 23- 
DAIRY CATTLE SALES, every Thursday, Apri! 
through October. Top springer cows and heit- 
-. 400 to h.& head every sale. MATTES 
JVESTOCK KET, Thorp, Wis. 10-* 
suv your VACCINATED dairy cows and heif- 


ers direct from the farmers where quality pre- 
vails. GEO. E. SWANSON, Rice ke, Wis- 
consin. Phone 944R. 8-85 


HIGH QUALITY Holstein and Guernsey sprin 


ers and heifers all sizes. J. W. & BILL GEU 
KINK, telephone 322 or SiF3t, Raidwin, 
Wisconsin, 15-* 


KEATING BROTHERS FARM offers large selec- 
tion fresh and springing selected cows and heil- 





ers, strictly quality. Dairymen—buying on or- 
der will save you time and money. Call or 
write Fort Atkinson, Wi leph 

JOrdan 53-5905. 18-* 


FOR SALE: Holstein springing heifers and cows. 


Good selection of open and bred heifer. R. B. 
Pater ane St. Charles, Illinois. Phone JU- 
JU-4-2895 nights. 3-24 


7 day 
ncaisrenco HOLSTEINS: A 
bulls, some younger males, foundation females 
and heifers. Nearly all sired by excellent 
sires and from classified dams with HIR rec- 
ords. SanMarGale FARMS, Box 265, Lebanon, 
Vhio. Phone 5-2606. 22-* 


few service age 





BEEF CATTLE 


ENORMOUS CALVES. Hybrid calves from your 
cows by Charolais bulls will actually weigh 
100 pounds more at weaning — 200 more as 
yearlings. For proof of performance on sensi- 
bly priced papered Charolais, write LAMME 
FARMS, Laclede 57, Missouri. 23-4 








Sales Announcements 


January 14, 1961 Brown Swiss—Robert 
E. Peters & Family dispersal, Dairy Cat- 
tle Congress ome. Waterloo, Iowa 
11:00 A Sale under the management 
of and catalog upon request from Nor- 
man E. Magnussen, Brown Swiss Sales 
Service, Lake Mills, Wisconsin. 





DISPLAY 


1 have choice high grade bred Jersey and Guern- 
sey heifers, also fresh and epringer co cows. All T.B. 

ome megs tested. Come and make your selection, 

or will fill your order or help 

yetgeosts Be i! anus ‘. 

2, Box 256, Springfield, 


OUR FIRST AD 


in this paper will mention one of our 
best young bulls, a son of the great 
DIAMOND (a national figure from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific). 


The youngster was born April 20, 1959, 
has been used on our heifers and is ready 
to go full time. 

A full brother to Diamond Molly, Ex- 
cellent Silver Medal cow—11290 lbs. milk, 
586 lbs. fat in 305 days, age 3-6, 2x. 

Write for pedigree and the business 
farmer's price. 


SIBLEY JERSEY FARMS 
SPENCER, MASS. 


Pe buy. Phone 
RNTON, Route 








TRISTRAM BASIL BARONET 


EXCELLENT, SILVER & GOLD MEDAL 
SENIOR SUPERIOR SIRE 
29 daus. avg. 10,910 milk, 620 fat 
32 class. daus. avg. 88.13% 
A few of his select sons are available. 


PIXY FARM HUDSON, WIS. 


ee ee ee ee a ee ee 


GUERNSEYS 


How to Succeed in Modern Dairying 
Start a GUERNSEY HERD 


Send for FREE handbook on how to 
start a successful Guernsey Herd. 
Also includes information on the prof- 
itable business of producing and 
selling Golden Guernsey Milk. 
















AMERICAN CATTLE Cius 
642 Main St., Peterborough, N. H. 


FRITZLYN JEANETTE'S FLASH 


Daus. ave. 12897 m., and 6472 fat, 305d. 
2x, and 87 type score. Flash sons for sale, out 
of dams with 9000 to 134002 milk, 
to 6402 fat, 305d. 2x-HIK, with 
score. Registered females for sale. 

THREE CLIFFS FARM 
DON FORNER CHASKA, MINN. 


_ DELBERT H. KINGSTON & ASSOCIATES 





82 to 88 type 








NOTICE TO BUYERS 


WHEN BUYING DAIRY CALVES OR DAIRY CATTLE, inspect and 


select cattle personally. 


if impossible, have them checked by 


someone in whom you have confidence. Complete understanding 
in writing between buyer and seller is very important. Should 
you buy on approval, it is advisable to have animals inspected 
by a veterinarian on arrival before acceptance. Report serious 
health problems to your state veterinarian.—Hoard's Dairyman. 


pl Sales Service . . . Auction and Private 
> » » « Our listings include Proved Sires, out- 
standing bulls, cows, heifers. Also a few top show 
prospects. Fieldmen at your service. Cary, tilinols 
—Box 404—Phone: MEroury 9-5531. 


GRANDVU GUERNSEYS — Choice young bulls 
and heifers, all ages Blue Ribbon Type, size 
production breeding. From 2 great Proved high 
index sires. Flying Horse Masters Royal, Green 
field Music Maker. Foundation Club Calves. The 
right kind at the right price. Write or come to 








Grandvu Farms, Wrightstown, Wis 
GUERNSEYS 
Waukesha County can furnish you with most 


any kind of Guernseys you desire—grade or pure 

red. Lee Burlingham, fieldman, at your serv- 
ice. Waukesha County Guernsey Breeders’ Asen., 
Waukesha. Wi ‘ 











LIVESTOCK 
DISPLAY 
ADVERTISING 


COPY MUST REACH US 
ONE MONTH BEFORE ISSUE DATE 





For advertising of livestock only: Including 
consignment, dispersal or reduction sales, 
breeders herds and individual animals. Al- 


so dealers, county, state and national breed 
associations, artificial breeding associations, 
semen sale ads, fairs, expositions etc. 


WRITE FOR RATES 


Special rates for continuous and 
space advertisers, 


large 














~ WISCONSIN 
DAIRY CATTLE 


Midwestern Dairymen | ! ! 


Fine foundation SPRINGING heifers, yeartings, 
cattic of all ages. These are sold on commission 
basis to you. We have buyers throughout the 
northern dairy states and can supply the finest 
for the best possible price. One of the midwest's 
largest dealers serving dairymen for the past 86 
years. We will deliver C.0.D. to your farm by 
our experienced drivers. We are moving 300-500 
head per week. 


WE FINANCE - UP TO 24 MONTHS TO PAY 
DENNIS R. GROSSE 


PHONE 1419 YORK, NEBRASKA 80X 48 


tennant anne nana | 





JERSEYS 








BRIGHAM JERSEYS 


THREE BRIGHAM BULLS IN SERVICE IN 
BULL STUDS COAST TO COAST 
RECENTLY CLASSIFIED EXCELLENT 


A Farmer-Breeder can purchase a Bull Calf from Brigham Farm. 
After Proving, They May Be Sold For A Handsome Figure Many 
Times The Original Purchase Price. 


You Too Can Profit By Proving A Brigham Bull 


BRIGHAM FARM 


ST. ALBANS 





VERMONT 








First Commandment 
For Breeders 


Keep Records 


Not for just a month... not 
for just a year... but for 
ALWAYS! We have milk 
record sheets and herd 
books. Send for samples. 
No charge. 





HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. 








and 400 | 


LY 
ke 








HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


PROMISING 
GUERNSEY BULL 
CALVES 


Several youngsters sired by Dairyman F's 
Jado, Elmwood Dairyman Triumph or 
one of our junior sires. All out of good 
producing dams with good type. Here is 
your chance to get a young sire pos- 
sessing bloodlines bred proven for profit- 
able production. Priced to sell quickly. 
Write for descriptions and prices, or 
come and pick one out. 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN FARM 
FORT ATKINSON, WIS. 


GUERNSEY 
SALES SERVICE 


Six fieldmen of the largest Guernsey As- 
sociation in the nation are fully ac- 
quainted with cattle for sale in Pa., Del 
and Eastern States. We have private list- 
ings at all times, also regular monthly 





sales. If you need one, or a car load, 
write for prices — get quick service. If 
you want to sell, contact us — low sell- 


ng charge — prompt payment. 

Often requests for cattle come from all 
over the United States. It may be from 
your next door neighbor! Send us your 
isting so we can tell the prospect near- 
est you 

Pa. Guernsey Breeders’ Ass'n. 

P. 0. BOX 302 CAMP HILL, PA. 








FOR SALE: 


Purebred Guernsey cows due 


in December and January. 
Also heifers, all ages. Proven 
high production and type in- 


heritance. 


TARBELL GUERNSEY FAR.AS 


SMITHVILLE FLATS, NEW YORK 

















HOLSTEINS 
GUERNSEYS 


Large selection of high grade cows and 
heifers of all ages. Calfhood vaccinated 
lab. tested. We ‘feed well balanced 
roughage for top production and size. 
Buy direct and save. Experienced insured 
transportation. 


LAKESIDE DAIRY FARMS 
Quality Cattle Since 1929 
Silver Lake, Indiana Telephone 3801-3804 








BROWN SWISS 











| PROFIT MORE 


with 


- BROWN SWISS 


have 





Brown 
Their 
many 


Swiss 
consistent 
years 
fairy farmers everywhere. 

The market for Brown Swiss Cattle is strong 


built their 
profitable 
makes them the 


own popularity 
production over 
choice of better 


and surplus cattle sold to go 
bring uniformly good prices 
size, their strength, their ruggedness and their 
ability to efficiently utilize pasture and coarse 
roughage, you will find Brown Swiss well adapted 
to your dairy farm conditions. They are truly 
the Farmers Cow."’ uy « foundation and 
you'll soon have «a herd 

For more information about the breed 


BROWN SWISS ASSOCIATION, Beloit, 


into other herds 
Because of their 


write: 
Wis. 














SATURDAY, JANUARY 14, 


PRODUCTION TESTED ° 
TB & BANGS TESTED ° 


1961 


NORMAN E. MAGNUSSEN 





Norseman daughter with her 2 daughters 


Sale under the management of and catalog upon request from: 
BROWN Swiss 
SALES SERVICE 


Robert E. Peters & Family Brown Swiss Dispersal 
11:00 A. M. — Dairy Cattle Congress Grounds 


CLASSIFIED FOR TYPE . 


Herd Sire Belling; Lee's Hill Genitor, born 
M. out of Lee’s Hill Gambol R. with 1060 F 
Females include 12 daughters of Lee's Hill 


WATERLOO, IOWA 


SHOWN AT THE FAIRS 
CALFHOOD VACCINATED 
10 29/58, sired by 


Mynheer R 


Lee's Hill Kaolin 


and an excellent J. B 


Lake Mills, Wisconsin 














December 25, 1960 . 1253 
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Bie Milkers - » Hardy Rosters | WHEN BUYING DAIRY CALVES OR DAIRY CATTLE, inspect and CATTLE & HEIFERS 
Good Grazers - Perfect Udders select cattle personally. If impossible, have them checked by H. A. MEYER CATTLE CO 
pitta eietnidiines someone in whom you have confidence. Complete understanding —_ , 
iT . 
WTO Center Sa, Brendon, Vi in writing between buyer and seller is very important. Should PLYMOUTH, WISCONSIN 
9 y : 
IMPROVE YOUR DAIRY HERD you buy on approval, it is advisable to have animals inspected Phone TW 2-6941 
Thee of cer veglstesed Aypehicce ase by a veterinarian on arrival before acceptance. Report serious Pleiéman Service or will fil your ender. 
calvin —. Sotho bel oak. too Ee health problems to your state veterinarian.—Hoard's Dairyman. 
WELL and WEIMER, Mi. Sterling, Ohio. wo TTT 
Sa JEFFERSON COUNTY 
REGISTERED ARYSHIRE BULL CALVES, dou- FOX RIVER VALLEY HOLSTEIN " HOLSTEIN BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
e rov: rr 
B50 Wenterist. "Also ‘have eller calves priecd res: |g  SREEDERS ASSOCIATION COLUMBIA COUNTY REGISTERED and GRADE HOLSTEINS 
— mere Waseem FARM, Route 2, sin's airy land, Foundation registered and top HOLSTEIN available from top DHIA accredited bends, many 
ater Pye PP ee aoe grades eveileble, bred for type and BREEDERS’ ASS'N using ee ng. Heifers at ages, 
ion. ver registe 
er ee ee ee a cose. All popular Holstein bloodlines. 5 large Free services. Ly ge o> pam 
BULL CALVES of all ages from high- artificial breeding rings serving the ares | Serving five counties. Ot- WILL BETSCHLE a, Fieldman wis 
progucing cows. Write for, peioss and | Come tnd soe ar dneaise. “Wildnas one tragic gen t. | | Oren n Blog, Raw, fy ert Aiieen, we 
pedigrees. Mar-Ral Farm, Route 1, Al- ieee Write, wire or phone G. J. STANCH- ey ore, oF a - Res. Phone LYnwood 3-2351 at Sulliven, Wis. 
gonquin, Til. FIELD, Phone WA _ 25264, 30 Champion Av- type and production. Al- 
~wesesascosasessoaaaae | sess tend be Las, Wane, » aad production. Al 
NOW YOU CAN BUY praemanes bulls. - Mostly Burke ‘and’ Carnation 
POLLED AYRSHIRE BULL CALVES BUY HOLSTEINS | | | nts, conmaus, Wis, On. Pail mieer BoPat 
That are from high producing families STRAIGHT 
a ated eh ving ania FROM HOLSTEIN DAIRY CATTLE — Registered and 
That give you excellent type calves eer “THE HEART!” pete cows, heifers of all ages. TB and Bang's 
ed, calfhood vaccinated. Write or call for free 
That are priced at prices sure to please price list. Fieldman service or will fill endene at 
WRITE FOR PEDIGREES AND PRICES Best selection from your direction. GEORGE PIPER, Watertown, 
CAREFREE FARMS NEW HAVEN, INDIANA one of the world’s larg- Wis., Phone 2912-W 





est dairy counties. Over 
15,000 cattle are on D. a test and aoe 
than 40,000 bred artificially from some o e lial ist i Cc d 
. top proven bulls. Also a few serviceable bulls o e n ows an 
from high record dams. Fieldman sales and 
service. For information write: Frank E. Heifers CARNATION SALLY FAVORITE FLO 
“v.a." 


Cairns, Fieldman, City County Bidg. Madi- 
Wisconsin. 



































son, 9 
hg If you're looking! for cows or heifers ‘ 
‘eee 2 ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee TEL. ALPINE 6-0513 OR CEDAR 3-5538 pe to Dodge founty where good Hol- a a > ag Sve on 
DANE COUNTY HOUJSTEIN BREEDERS —~ w are raised. 7 ——— it nansed 5 
% SON a save expenses e have ead 0 
CO-OP ASSOC. MADI , WIS. | brea end springing gede and purebred OFFERING A ROYAL MASTER SON 
olstein cows an elfers on hand at all 
ba L T E | N S times. Can furnish transportation for any FROM ABOVE COW 
. number large or small Carnation Sally Favorite Flo was First 
REGISTERED AND GRADES LOUIS NEHLS Prize Senior Yearling and Reserve Jr Cham- 
pion at Waterloo in 1958. She is classified 
Sites ‘tinitatten  Peteicts Cote cnt Rian Phone FULTON 6-4401 Juneau, Wisconsin ‘Very Good’ and is developing into an 
with Production, type, and size from our Foun outstanding cow 
At this time we have to offer Stoffel! SanMar- dation Wisconsin Herds Artificial Breeding 


TRI. y ) 
Calfhood Vaccinated, Bangs and T.B. Tested Coputy HOLSTEIN ASSN., Watertown, 





| 
- ‘ : 959. H be fot | Wis., Box 143. We fill orders efficiently for She is sired by Carnation Madcap Butter 
iale Noe born May 1, 1S e is — > FINAN c IN G | both Registered and Grade Holsteins. We fur Boy and is out of Carnation Skylark Fav- 
light service. His dam is @ very good 500 nish field service for selecting your animals orite Flo ‘Very Good,’ «a daughter of 
fat Burke bred 2 yr. old Arrangem outs have been mede with the Dairy | } Ang years in business—we sim to satisfy ‘Excellent Gold Medal Carnation Home- 
For price and pedigrees on this eutetanding | ‘ wedi Co, © sald ni nol to finance acouyt, ‘d ‘ — worggenees Pepnate Darcey and stead Revelation. Carnation Skylark Favor- 

- ab purchase¢s niy & down payment is neede . on ’ ‘ ables Flo is a . 

yearling bull write: and the balance on monthly {nstallments. “The | ite Flo is completing = record of well os 
cows will pay for themselves as they produce aniecdidiedinimandmeniienee 1000 Ibs. of fat. The next dam, Carnation 
STOFFELL'S MILK FARM For more information about financing call or IN R UNT Favorite Princess, is Excellent’ in type 
write Dairy Credit Co., 112 East Locust Street TE -CO Y and is a Gold Medal dam. This is a great 
Route 12 Knoxville, Tennessee DeKalb, Illinois Phone 6-4811 % 


breeding cow family 





om eee nme nnn nem n nnn: | Pay 8S come ‘snd steer your wisconsin nol | DAIRY CATTLE ASSOCIATION 














SERVICE AGE HERD SIRE tion. Fieldman service write or phone 118 Baxt ‘St Waukesha. Wis PO 177 : poe yay mat es to 
This month we offer a typy young ball bern PIPER BROS | er aid and nicely marked His sire is Carnation 
2 25 “ —_~ 4 r n 4h EX” and pnt Box 362 Phone 2170 Watertown, Wisconsin PHONE LIBERTY 7-3644 Royal Master. He was born April 10, 1960 
edal jJeal Burke Asie eader from & ; | . ; 
5782 fat dam. This bull is well grown and Registered and High Grade Holsteins, all he ae quae e. 7 ane we 
4s production and type that is bred into all | ART CAMENZIND’S ages. Experienced fieldman service or will auvery So your milway statics 
ot his ancestors. For more information call or | fill orders as directed. We are in a posi- Address: 
write CARL W. MEDSKER, Phone Graysville, tion to handle domestic and foreign ship- 4 
Ind, 2-3319 or 2-3087 } DAIRY CAT Tl E ments of any size. Financing can be ar- CARNATION MILK FARMS 

~d Services of Arthur F. Bennett 

MEDSKER FARMS SULLIVAN, IND. range : ’ Dept. + 193 








Holstein oa Guernsey heifers and “a eae = & @ oe oF ee oe oe ee ee oe oe 


H @) L S T if | N m4 if ] iz b R S young cows, year around. Picked for 


production, type and clean well formed 


A N D Cc OW S udders. Herds bought and sold. Satis- s bad 

fied cutomers, lifetime experience. All om ete 
All registered and calfhood vaccinated. Largest cattle are well fed and cared for e 
selection of registered cattle in the Mid-West 


Mostly calfhood vaccinated and all are 











Our prices re very reasonable id w deliver 2 Mfere 

any where Exery oe guasanteed - actly as rep ay - phy -,*- SPOTTED TAIL BARY me 10:30 A.M Scottsbluff, Nebroska 
esented sirty-eight ears » the ye loc . “ * ¢ rs MM. 

tion, See us before buying dairy cattle of any kind time. Two miles northwest of JANUARY 11, 1961 (a.8.7.) A. C. SMITH, Owner 


Merle H. Green and Sons Elsie, Michigan Irvington, Nebraska Sale to be held at Morrison Livestock Pavilion in Scottsbluff. 


wee we ee Rr em em em mr rer rrr 1é) G (100 re istered, 35 ad ) 
Production Powered Holstein Bulls f OMAHA, 399-2 135 Head of Holsteins : fe rca 


PHONE OMAHA, 393-2120 This sale includes 70 milking, 42 bred and open heifers 





























20 calves ond 3 herd sires. The herd is @ 
We have a few choice bulls from proven cow a fine group of young cows just em . — thelr full TYPICAL REPRESENTATIVE 
families, by plus proven sires. Now arriving- NORTHERN DAIRY CATTLE production, The young stock is highly promising ond OF THE HERD SELLING 
sons by Raven Burke Ideal out of cows with up DIRECT FROM can be relied upon to develop inte profitable cows 
to 812 fat. Our 1959 DHIA herd average was F 1959 HIR Herd aver 12,774 Ibs. milk, 4.0% test 
14,358 milk 3.8% 552 fat. Write or visit us ARMER BREEDERS ae ae Gn ee, Goma : ie : 
for pedigree and prices. UNIVERSITY OF NE- T.B. & Banc’ redited s. ve. ction records made under mee 
BRASKA DAIRY DEPARTMENT, LINCOLN, count, Ween ae ordinary form conditions. 
NEBRASKA. pena +» —- ~% filled Present herd sires selling on sale 
02222222 8222282282282222822 For information write, call, Don Augur Carnation North Star, a two year old 
” wire Barren Ce. Grand Champion whose dam's records are 689 Ibs. fat 
SS SS ee eee eee as a 3 yr-old, 672 Ibs. fat as a 4 yr-old, 682 Ibe. fat 
WISCONSIN STATE INSTITUTION a Gyewe Gace Ass'n, Bar- as a 5 yr-old, all on 2x with milk averaging 4.5% 
bubl, Mgr. Ph! Lennox 7.3202. Steel Bilt Medalist Dutehiand, a son of Sir Bess Orme 














IOLSTEINS by Fobes Medalist from a 1209 ib. fat daughter of : 
Eglantiers Rag Apple Dutchland, a Gold Medal Sire 
: , A BEAUTIFUL DAUGHTER OF 
Gofson Tinker Pilot, a son of Gray View Panay Pilot 
WISCONSIN DAIRY CATTLE (VG-GM) from « 695 Ib. fat 3 yr-old daughter of PABST SIR ROBURKE RAG APPLE 


Shaws Golden Cross Fern Side 


With development of bloodlines in our institu 














tion herds that have Proved #0 19 utstanding in | Holsteins -Guernseys- Brown Swiss Per eateleg and other information write er call 
some © e ee eras in 1e : an in 
- 1S H. ARMBRUST 
many foreign countries we continue to offer | - amy A wits ’ 
the best in breeding stock | Cows, Heifers, all ages WIL-BRUST DAIRY SALES Seles Manager Millard, Nebraska 
The Excellent and Gold Medal animals speak Registered and nonregistered 
for themselves and with intensified linebreeding | 
their offspring run true to form | We have 200 to 300 head on 
A 





; . 
“A number of choice bulls from which to se- hand at all times. Come here lone A BETTER | IVI 
lect a herd sire always available and make your own selec —= 
: tions. Or we will fill your or 


25 open yearling heifers are for sale der on direction from you and deliver on ap 


“For Iniormation and sales lists, write to proval. Shipments accompanied by the proper BUY (Production Bred) 
health certificates Delivered in truck load ° . s 
FRED M. WHITEMARSH, Farm Supervisor ae SS gene farm, in our own trucks by ex- Wisconsin Dairy Cattl 
4 perienced cattlemen e 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE FINANCING AVAILABLE 
State Office Buliding, Mad , wi in."’ with down payments and monthly installments. 





TODA Y. .. OVER 1900 HERDS 


of Registered and Top Grade Holsteins and 
Brown Swiss on Production _test in Wash. 
ington and surr We wilt 
furnish field service or will help you buy 
the better kind at your request. Financi 





JAY SHEAFOR, JR. 
WAUKESHA DAIRY CATTLE nours *. ae CENTER, wis. 


7-3209 or Mi 7-2615 
SALES & SERVICE 
available in cooperation with Dairy Credi 


Quality Holsteins ARE YOU MOVING? Corp. DeKalb, til. 
Wii te iad to help you. We also buy on Be sure to notify us three weeks A Lifetime experience a the Dairy Industry al yoser 


SD WEVEER | eae ot ton eee nts tg =| | FULLPAIL BUYING SERVICE "OERMAWTOWN, WisGonsIN 
any issves. Give both your old and : » WISCONSIN 
aukesha, . SMAL N _ 
P.O. ba } . une nes a er Wis new oddresses. — Hoerd's Dairyman. & ENOUGH TO KNOW YoU LARGE ENOUGH TO SERVE You 
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Cornstalk poisoning 


During a dry season when cattle 
are allowed to run in fields of 
cornstalks in the fall or early win- 
ter, a condition referred to as 
cornstalk poisoning may occur. 

Symptoms of poisoning are rapid 
breathing, trembling of body mus- 
cles, and distress. Usually there is 
drooling and grinding of teeth. 

Sometimes the muscles of the 
throat are paralyzed so the animal 
cannot eat or drink. Severely af- 
fected cows die within six hours, 


VETERINARY COLUMN 


_B. A. WOELFFER, D.V.M. 





I shall feel until I die a 
desire to increase the stock 
of harmless cheerfulness. 

—Charles Dickens 











although they may live for 24 
hours. Preceding death or when 
the animal is down, convulsive move- 
ments are a relatively common 
symptom. 

Once the symptoms appear no 
effective treatment is known. Since 
this is the case, dangerous forage 
should be avoided by not turning 
cows into the cornfield, or permit- 
ting them to eat for only a short 
period of time. The bulk of the 
roughage should consist of good 
quality hay and/or silage. 

This type of corn poisoning should 
not be confused with green corn 


Pa 


ISS 


poisoning from overeating green 
corn. This results in toxemia, in- 
flammation of the digestive tract, 
and bloat. 

Under the right circumstances, 
the two conditions could occur at 
the same time. 


COWS FAIL TO CONCEIVE 


What is wrong with cows that 
keep coming back in heat? 


Spring Valley, Illinois LJ. 


Cows fail to conceive for var- 
ious reasons. In order to be of 
help, I would need to know whe- 
ther the’ semen from your bull is 
potent, whether the cows are com- 
ing in heat regularly, how soon 
you are breeding them after 
freshening, whether there are any 
abnormal discharges or abnormal 
heat periods, and what condition 
the cows are in. Also, how care- 
fully are heat periods observed? 

Suggest you obtain assistance 
from your veterinarian. He will 
be able to diagnose the difficulties 
and recommend changes in proce- 
dure or provide treatment. 


CYSTIC OVARIES 


We are having trouble breeding 
our cattle, so we had a veterin- 
arian examine them. He said two 
of them had cysts on their ova- 
ries; he broke them, then gave 
them a shot to clear it up. 

Will the cysts come back again 


in some other place? Can you 
tell me what causes them? Will 
our cows settle now? 


Hampden Highlands, Me. V.G. 


A cyst on the ovary of a cow 
might be likened to a water blis- 
ter on your hand. Usually it 
starts out as a normal follicle 
produced during the heat period. 
If the follicle fails to rupture, it 
often continues to increase in size 
and we have what is known as a 
follicular cyst. 

The exact cause of cystic ova- 
ries is not known; however, we 
do know it is associated with cer- 
tain hormone imbalance. The ma- 
jority of cows with cystic ovaries 
respond to one treatment. Occa- 
sionally two or more treatments 
are necessary to re-establish the 
normal heat cycle. A very small 
percentage of cows will not re- 
spond to treatment. 





RELIEF FOR HEAVES 


We have a 5-year-old horse that 
has the heaves. We are interested 
in knowing if there is a cure. 


Gaylord, Michigan R.C. 


There is no satisfactory treat- 
ment for heaves. Xelief can be 
had by giving the horse light work 
and protection from rain and 
stormy weather, Feed lightly, pref- 
erably on clean hay that is free 
of dust. A good marsh hay is 
preferred over timothy or legumes. 

If there is some dust, the hay 
may be sprinkled with limewater. 
Pasture is sometimes beneficial. 
Beet pulp soaked in plain water 
or molasses water may be given 
along with some clean oats. 

In severe cases, Fowler’s solu- 
tion may be given together with 
a respiratory sedative. The dose 
of the Fowler solution is two to 
four grams three times a day. 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


The prescription for the respira- 
tory sedative may be obtained 
from your veterinarian. 





METRITIS AND SCOURING 


‘When one of my cows calved this 
past spring I thought she cleaned 
but she didn’t. The cow’s discharge 
got so strong I could smell it on 
her. She finally cleared but only 
gives half the milk she should. 

She never came in heat all 
summer. I asked the veterinarian. 
He said she won’t come in heat un- 
til sometime this coming spring 
but may keep coming back. 

Also, last winter I lost two 
good 3-year-old heifer cows with 
winter scours. Just what causes 
winter scours in cattle? What is 
the best remedy? Is is catching? 


Galena, Mlinois M.T. 


The odor and drop in milk pro- 
duction of your cow was due to a 
septic metritis. Under such cir- 
cumstances, it is advisable to call 
your veterinarian so that the con- 
dition may be promptly treated. 

Without an examination of the 
cows, it is not possible to give 
an opinion on the cow's future 
breeding prospects. Suggest your 
veterinarian examine her and pre- 
scribe the necessary treatment. 

There are many causes of scour- 
ing in cattle. Presumably the type 
you refer to is what is known as 
winter dysentery. The underlying 
cause is believed to be a virus. 
Your veterinarian can give you a 
diagnosis and prescribe treatment. 

In mild cases such homemade 
remedies as two to four ounces 
of a 2 per cent copper sulfate so- 
lution daily for four days have 
been found useful. Creolin given 
in capsule form or as a drench 
in doses of four to eight drams 
may also be_ used. 

The disease is very infectious. 













When animal skin is injured, reach for soothing 


‘Vaseline’ Petroleum Jelly 


—works better two ways to help skin heal 


1. Protects wounds from impurities, 


Chapped Udders 
Dehorning 


Wire Cuts 


~~ #* 
| 
‘ 
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Artificial Insemination 


Non-infected Wounds 


g*< » = 
i : 
pitta <4 
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insects, dirt and foreign bodies... helps 
to keep open wounds clean. 


2. Speeds up healing process by pro- 
tecting delicate tissues from drying out. 


Veterinarian-approved for these uses: 


Open Scrapes 

Scratches 

Open Insect Bites 

Eczema 

Base for Numerous Ointments 


And 1001 other uses 


Protect your animals... 
protect your pocketbook 





TRADE MARK © 


PETROLEUM JELLY 


If your vet prescribes ‘V aseline’ Veterinary 
Carbolated Petroleum Jelly and your dealer does 


not have it, ask him to stock it. 






Ate ie Vaseline - 
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VASELINE is & REGISTERED TRADEMARK OF CHESERROUGH-POND'S INC 








December 25, 1960 








NOW FOR THE FIRST TIME X-RAYS LET YOU... 











See what happens when 
you treat for mastitis 


OINTMENT-TYPE TREATMENT 





Ointment is massed in globs 


Only antibiotic particles clinging to the outside of the ointment 
globs are available to go into solution for fighting mastitis. Treat- 
ment is slowed down... and your cows never have the benefit of full 
antibiotic release any time within a single milking period. Photos 
show that even up to 4 hours after treatment, ointment treatments 
are still in globs. / 


Terramycir’ for Mastitis has 


BRAND OF OXYTETRACYCLINE 


Slat et, ai aeteaaeala 1 


LIQUID TERRAMYCIN-TYPE FORMULA 


The liquid formula spreads fast and evenly through the quarter 


This X-ray, 4 hours after treatment, shows that the mix between 
liquid-type formulation and milk is so good you can’t distinguish 
between them. As milk is secreted, liquid Terramycin-type formula 
mixes completely and makes maximum contact throughout the 
milk-producing tissues. All of the Terramycin goes to work imme- 
diately . . . everywhere in the quarter where there is secreted milk. 
Then after it has done its work, it milks out completely within 72 
hours. 


THE FASTEST ACTION AND MOST COMPLETE COVERAGE IN THE UDDER 


Of the preparations on the market today, only Terramycin 
for Mastitis is superior to other mastitis preparations in four 
vital areas: 


(And getting these high levels of disease-fighting antibiotic 
fast is vitally important to help clear up mastitis and to help 
protect valuable milk-producing tissue. ) 


1 It releases all its antibiotic fast for fighting mastitis. 


milk and milk-secreting tissue throughout the quarter right 


? It reaches farther, faster for maximum contact... with all the 
after use. 


job ... then milks out faster, cleaner, after its work is done 


3 It mixes thoroug ily with milk . . . does its disease-fighting 
... is miiked out completely within 72 hours. 


It delivers broad-range germ-fighting action. A drug must 
be effective against many mastitis germs, 10 or more, not just 
3 or 4. No drug is more effective than Terramycin. 


Get it today from your animal health supplier for the most 
effective help you’ve ever had in licking mastitis. 


The X-ray pictures above and the comments below were 
the result of scientific investigations comparing ointment 
and liquid-type mastitis formulations. The complete report 
was published in Veterinary Medicine, February, 1960. 


WHAT THIS TEST PROVED: 


“The ointment mastitis treatment vehicle tended to float together in 
a few large clumps and did not show the rapid diffusion necessary to 
obtain the maximum mammary tissue and secreted milk tissue surface 
contact. Ideal principles of intramammary treatment with the oint- 
ment vehicle were not obtained, whereas the aqueous solution vehicle 
obtained maximum surface contact throughout the mammary tissue 
and secreted milk.” 







Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
Brooklyn 6, N. Y 
Science for the world’s well-being +» 














Now! Zero AUTOMATION 





Gives You BUILT-IN “PUSH-BUTTON” CLEAN-UP! 















The photo above shows how easy it is to 
operate this new ZERO’s completely-auto- 
matic cleansing system. You simply set the 


built-in, automatic Timer-Clock .. . and 
turn a single switch. That's all! 
The Timer-Clock automatically starts the 


vacuum pump. Vacuum draws the Drain Ball, 
shown in small photo above, tightly against 
the drain opening, sealing it shut .. . and 
also sealing the lics down tight. The deter- 
gent is flushed into the tank as the water 
passes through the built-in Detergent Jar be- 
fore entering the tank. 


THIS IS A COMPLETE CLEANSING SYSTEM 

. with everything, including all Controls, 
built-in. This ZERO has no conglomeration 
of makeshift gadgets to connect, insert in 
tank, remove, disconnect, wash and store away 
each clean-up. 


CLEANS BETTER! Photo at upper right shows 
this ZERO’s exclusive, patented, built-in 
Spatter-Spray Automatic Washer in action. 
Twin impellers hurl a double crossfire of 
water with “tornado” force ... at and below 
the waterline . . . against this ZERO’s round, 
stainless steel sides, ends and vacuum-sealed 
lids. Round-shaped . . . there are no hard-to- 
clean 


T-20 
VACUUM 
Nature's 


Own Way 


IF IT ISN'T A Zero 








> 
ONLY Zows ROUND-DESIGN, VACUUM 
AND PATENTED SPATTER-SPRAY WASHER MAKE 
THIS POSSIBLE . . . OPERATION IS SIMPLE! 


crevices or corners. Ofhic ial records show 








that bacteria averages are greatly reduced by 
ZERO cleaning. 


PATENTED “SWOOPED-DOWN” OPENINGS 
make all milk contact surfaces of this ZERO 
easily visible and accessible. Brushing is kept 
to a minimum. 


ZERO NOW COSTS LESS! This is ZERO’s new, 
compact BIG-SHORTY model .. . the big 
tank that fits into a small milk house. Even 
with this built-in, labor-saving equipment. . . 
savings due to compact design and volume 
production enable us to offer this new ZERO 
at reduced cost. 


SEE YOUR ZERO DEALER! Mail Coupon today 
for full information, including specifications 
and sizes ... location of your nearest ZERO 
installation . . . and name of your nearest 


ZERO Dealer! 


ZERO CORPORATION 
621-L Duncan Ave., Washington, Mo. 
A BASIC MANUFACTUKER 





ALSO GOOD USED EQUIPMENT 

. which has been traded in, now avail- 

able at your ZERO Dealer's. Mail Coupon 
for details. No obligation. 











COMPLETELY-AUTOMATIC 


+__. BULK MILK COOLER 


—with BUILT-IN “SPATTER. SPRAY 


AUTOMATIC WASHER 


. IT ISN'T COMPLETELY AUTOMATIC! 


JUST TURN A SWITCH 
...and this New Zew 


Bulk Milk Tank 
Cleans Itself! 


EVERYTHING IS BUILT-IN 


Here’s news you've long awaited . . . the dairyman’s dream come true! 
ZERO ... pioneer of the major developments in farm bulk milk coolers 

. now presents the first bulk milk tank that’s completely automatic. This 
new, ultra-modern ZERO T-20 COMPLETELY-AUTOMATIC VACUUM 
BULK MILK COOLER washes, rinses and sanitizes itself ... at the simple 
turn of a switch. And once you turn the switch . . . its entire cleansing 
operation ... from start to finish ... is as “push-button” automatic as the 
home automatic laundry washer. This new ZERO is the greatest time-saving, 
labor-saving bulk milk tank ever made. It greatly reduces milk-handling 
costs ... assures higher-quality milk ... and bigger milk profit! 





YOU'LL BE PLEASANTLY SURPRISED WHEN YOU 
COMPARE ZERO’S LOW PRICES WITH PRICES 
| OF OLD-FASHIONED BULK MILK TANKS! | 











BUILT-IN SPATTER-SPRAY 
WASHES COOLER 
AUTOMATICALLY 


New, water-proof URETHANE PLAS- 
TIC FOAM INSULATION increases 
ZERO's cooling efficiency, lengthens its 
life and makes it the strongest farm bulk 
tank possible to produce. 


World’s Largest Agricultural Research Farm 


. « » Owned by RALSTON 
PURINA COMPANY... 
Installs Most Modern 
Dairy Equipment! 


If you visit this famous experimental 
farm, near Gray Summit, Missouri 

. you'll see the most up-to-date 
dairy farm equipment; including the 
ultra-modern, completely-automatic, 
1200-gallon ZERO Bulk Milk Tank 
shown at right, 





FREE! 


—describes in detail everything you should know before 
you invest in any milk-handling equipment. Explains how 
modern ZERO AUTOMATION saves time, labor and in- 


NEW 14-PAGE ILLUSTRATED. BOOK 











creases milk profits. Gives full information about the ZERO 
T-20 COMPLETELY-AUTOMATIC VACUUM BULK MILK 
COOLER including dimensions of all different capacity 
ZERO Tanks. Mail Coupon for FREE Book today! 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOK AND FULL INFORMATION! 


ZERO CORPORATION 


Please send me FREE Book described above 
installation 


621-L Duncan Ave., Washington, Mo. 


- location of nearest ZERO 
-and name of my nearest ZERO Dealer, 


NAME 
SIZE OF MY MILK HOUSE 
ADDRESS OR RFD 


| 

| 

| ; 

| I am interested in good used equipment 
I 

| 
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STATE 
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